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FEDERAL PROTECTION OF WILDFOWL. 

A BILL was introduced in the House, on Monday of this 
week, by Hon, George Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania, entitled 
“An Act to Protect Migratory Game Birds of the United 
States.” It is printed on another page. 


This means a Federal law on wildfowl, something for 
which earnest students of the problem of protecting the 
wild ducks, and sportsmen everywhere solicitous to devise 
some efficient scheme of conserving the birds, have been 
earnestly wishing for many years. 

While the suggestion has often been made that a law of 
Congress would accomplish the end which the diverse and 
conflicting laws of the separate States have not secured 
and never could secure, a prevailing objection raised in 
discouragement of Federal action has been found in the 
proposition that the game belongs to the State, its pro- 
tection is an exercise of the police power of the State, and 
Congress has no jurisdiction. 

The course of reasoning by which Mr. Shiras has found 
what he believes to be a sufficient answer to this objec- 
tion is outlined in the text of the measure. Briefly it is 
this: Game birds are of two classes. One class is of 
species which are native to a State, breeding and remain- 
ing within its limits, and so throughout the entire term of 
their existence properly within its jurisdiction; and may 
efficiently be protected by its laws. The other class is of 
migratory species, which breed in districts “beyond the 
State boundaries in the north, and pass, after a tem- 
porary stay, into other districts out of the State boun- 
daries to the south, and being thus only temporarily and 
transiently in the limits of the State they are not properly 
under its jurisdiction, nor may they efficiently be pro- 
tectéd by it. 

On the other hand, while the control of the individual 
State is temporary only, the control which might be ex- 
ercised by the United States would be so extended as to 
secure the desired end. 

In practice the protection of wildfowl by the States has 
proved ineffectual. - If the migratory species are to be 
preserved, they must have the protection which only the 
Federal Government can give. 

The experience of the last quarter-century of game pro- 
tection has convinced us all of the futility of striving to 
secure uniformity of protection for ducks. If it shall be 
attained at all, it must come through the intervention of 
Congress. All technical considerations dismissed, and fine- 
spun theories of State and Federal jurisdiction aside, the 
true consideration of public advantage supports this 
measure of Mr. Shiras. 

The people of this country want the wildfow] protected. 
There is not the slightest question of that. 

If a law of Congress enforced by Federal agencies will 
secure that protection, the people want the law and the 
Federal execution of it. 

Leaving for subsequent consideration certain details of the 
plan as outlined in the measure,.we believe that we represent 
the thoughtful sportsmen of the entire country when we 


declare that in House Bill 15601 Mr. Shiras has pointed | 


the way to the satisfactory solution of a problem which 
has vexed us for a generation. If we are correct in the 
estimate of the reception the measure will have, we trust 
that sportsmen everywhere, as individuals and in associa- 
tion as clubs and game protective societies, will declare 
for the Shiras Bill in an expression of support. We share 
the confidence expressed by Mr. Shiras the other day 
when he remarked, “If the sportsmen of the country want 
this law they can have it if they will say so and work 
for it.” 

We have now such an opportunity as has never before 
been presented to provide for a wise system of conserving 
a@ great natural resource. 
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AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS. 


Durinc the first five working days of January next 
there is to be held in Washington an American Forest 
Congress, under the auspices of the American Forestry 
Association. To this congress are invited representa- 
tives of foreign nations, as well as Americans of many 
sorts; Congressmen, Governors of States and Territories; 
foresters and generally all people interested in forest 
work. This does not include merely foresters, lum- 
bermen and wood-working associations, but irrigation 
people, miners, stockmen, makers of turpentine, railroad 
men, engineers and members of various Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade. 

The various subjects to be considered by the con- 
gress are: (1) Relation of the public forest lands to 
irrigation; (2) relation of the public forest lands to 
grazing; (3) the lumber industry and the forests; (4) 
importance of the public forest iands to mining; (5) 
forestry in relation to railroad supplies; (6) national 
forest policy; (7) State forest policy. 

The gathering, which is being brought together at 
the call of some of the most eminent men of the coun- 
try, promises to result in an interchange of views on 
a subject of the very highest importance, and is likely 
to result in great benefit to the whole Northern Ameri- 
can Continent. 


THE CAMEL CAN SWIM. 


One of the most amusing features of the introduction 
of camels into the United States, the story of which has 
been told in our natural history columns, was the pro- 
longed discussion of the question whether the camel could 
swim or would drown. It had been stated on the authority 
of Father Huc that the camel could not swim, and when 
the United States authorities proposed to import the 
beasts for traversing the deserts of the Southwest, the 
objection was promptly made that the enterprise would be 
futile because the camels would be unable to cross the 
rivers. As the point was demonstrable by a simple experi- 
ment with the beast in its Asiatic home, one might assume 
that before purchasing camels the authorities would have 
settled the swimming question by a preliminary -experi- 
ment; but no one appears at the time to have thought of 
this. The curious discussion was carried on all the while the 
importation was in progress. The camels were landed at 
Indianola, and thence proceeded to Albuquerque, a journey 
of a thosand miles, consuming forty-five days; from 
Albuquerque the expedition marched to Zuni, thence to 
the Little Colorado, a stream too shallow for the swim- 
ming test; and then on to the Colorado, where at last the 
conditions were found to settle the long-involved question. 
The river here was from 200 to 300 yards wide, with 
nineteen feet of water in mid-channel flowing at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour. The result of the trial 
was recorded in the New York Tribune of Jan. 22, 1858: 
“Now it was to be proved whether the camel could swim; 
a test to which Lieutenant Beale had looked forward with 
not a little anxiety. Having reached the Colorado, he was 
determined to settle the question for himself. The first 
camel brought to the bank refused to enter the river; 
but another being brought down, to the great delight of 
the whole company it took the water freely and swam 
boldly across. The others, tied one behind the other in 
strings of five, were taken across in the same way. They 
not only swam with ease, but in this particular, as in 
others, they seemed to outdo the horses and mules. This 
seemed to be the only remaining test needed to establish 
the character of the camel as a beast of burden specially 
suited for those regions.” 

Thus at the end of a journey of thousands of miles 
over land and sea, and after months of anxious specula- 
tion, it was determined in the distant Colorado that the 
camel could swim, and the bright minds of the officers, 
for many months burdened with anxious speculation, were 
finally set at rest. 

Had these white men possessed the sconce of a 
Carib they would have decided the question by throw- 
ing a cheap priced camel into the Red Sea and watching 
to see it swim or drown. Hugh Linchot relates that 
when the first Spaniards arrived at Porto Rico, and the 
islanders saw the great ships and heard the thunder of the 
cannon, and saw the white faces, they thought that 
they had come down from heaven. But the Casique 
Yaguara made a test of their immortality by promptly 
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throwing a Spaniard into the water, to try whether he 
would drown or not, and seeing him wholly déprived of 
life, he concluded in consequence that the rest .of them 
were mortal, and thereupon set upon them, when they 
were seeking for gold, and killed above a hundred and * 


fifty of them. ; ? 
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FIRE IN THE WILDERNESS. ~ «* 

THE terrors of fire on the prairie or in the forest five 
often been pictured. Volumes of early travel over. tHe 
plains of the Southwest describe the fury and speed of a 
conflagration on the prairie, the mingling of beasts fero- 
cious and gentle in a common flight, and, after the fe 
had passed by, the blackened, smokingg land strewn with 
carcasses. Not a few among our #¢' have ‘witnessed : 
such scenes, and in early days it wat not uncémmon: to* 
find on the prairie old buffalo bulls -whose-sight, pad been 
destroyed by the flames through whicl they ad run. 
Even within a few months we have Semin Dakota a 
prairie fire which, traveling over levekilat up within 
our view the stacks and buildings of a prosperous farmer. 

There recently occurred a deplorable conflagration in 
the St. Mary’s country in northern Montana, a.zegion-well 
known to many of our readers. The fire started, within. 
the forest reserve on the head of Swift Currenf River, 









among dead tops left years ago by persons cutting tim- as 


ber for houses or for mining use. The wind was blowing 
a gale, and, once beyond control, the fire destroyed the 
local saw-mill near the town of Altyn, one house in that 
town, and thence swept down through a fine body of tim- 
ber south of Swift Current River and over on to Boulder 
Creek, and perhaps all around Flat Top Mountain. The 
few houses cccupied by miners and squatters within the 
area covered by the fire were all destroyed, together with 
all their domestic animals. For fury and swiftness no 
fire like this was ever seen, even in that country of forest 
fires. The heat was so intense that fish were cooked in 
Boulder Creek, and within a mile of Swift Current Valley 
a bull elk was found roasted in the timber. 

A large area of mountain and valley once covered with 
beautiful green timber is thus now a blackened waste, and 
many years must elapse before the country shall become 
reafforested. 

The danger to the forest from the heaps of dry tops left 
here through the inefficiency of an employe of the Land 
Office was long ago recognized, and the attention of the 
Land Office called to the peril. To its failure to act in 
the premises is due this disastrous fire. 











WIDGEONS. 

WE are not disposed to intervene in the discussion of 
the ethics which should control in the writing of books of 
bear stories; but we cannot refrain from alluding to the 
contribution which Dr. Morris makes, in his letter printed 
to-day, to the figures of speech drawn from field sports 
and the ways of animals. We say of a detective that he 
is “on the wrong scent ;” of a man who is used to induce 
others to do something that he is a “decoy duck;” of one 
who is making a mistaken attack that he is “barking up 
the wrong tree ;” of a fugitive who is caught that he has 
been “run to earth;” of one who is indiscreet in certain 
methods that he is trying to “hunt ducks with a brass 
band ;” of a lawyer quizzing a witness in a certain way 
that he is on a “fishing excursion” for information; and 
so on, as any of us may note in the speech of the next person 
who talks to us. In his exposition of the principle that 
we must grin and bear it when we believe ourselves to 
have been stolen from and must find our recompense in 
the joy of the struggle and the consciousness of having 
contributed something to the sum total of human good, 
Dr. Morris draws a new figure of speech from the wild 
ducks whose habits he has noted as a sportsman. Having 
observed the ways of the widgeon which gets its. fine 
flavor by snatching the dainty roots of the wild celery 
brought to the surface by other ducks, he applies the 
figurative appellation “widgeon” to those members of the 
human family who appropriate to themselves the good 
things brought to light by their fellow workers in the 
various fields of literature and science, not forgetting the 
medical profession, as to which we may assume that the 
opinion of Dr. Morris should be accepted. Such appro- 
priators he calls “widgeons.” The term is felicitous; it 
describes the thing perfectly. We are all familiar with 
the phenomenon; the widgeons, like the poor, are always 
with ug, 
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In Missouri. 


WHEN Jemima, M.D. (Meat Dog), discovered, from 
my attire, that I was going shooting, she approved of 
the measure with delicious enthusiasm. Momentarily 
forgetful that it is against the law to paw me, much less 


embrace me, she did the latter, after which she fetched 
me the morning paper and bothered me all the while 
I was reading it at breakfast, by beseeching me to hurry 
up, although it was barely daylight and there was an 
abundance of time. A lady of quality and a member 
of a learned profession, as above indicated, she never- 
theless, when not afield with her master, works by the 
day as a gopher-digger, whereby she has acquired the 
strength of a mule; and when she nudges a fellow at 
his breakfast it means something. On the whole, I 
prefer that kind of dog—or man. Several men had 
assured me that it was too dry to go quail shooting; 
that the scent was bad, and I would not find any 
birds unless I stumbled across them, and that a dog 
could not even find dead birds. And, I confess, the 
outlook was not encouraging, when later it happened 
that the train was late and the day turned warm and 
dry; but. we were in for it now, hopeful on my part, 
sanguine on Jemima’s, and must make the best we could 
of it. 

It was after 12 o’clock when we got off the train, and 
so, when we were fairly out of the small town, I sat 
down in the sun at the top of a hill and ate my lunch. 
Below stretched a valley leading off to a farmhouse, 
presided over by a lady who, being a Pennsylvania 
German, is the best cook in that part of Missouri, and 
where I intended to stop that night. 

Teams were hauling gravel from the bed of the 
stream, and when we got down there and were close 
to them, Jemima pointed a covey of quail in a patch 
of underbrush, which I flushed, but did not shoot .at, 
because of the horses. I marked them down and went 
to where the teams were, and found the man there 
who owned the land on one side of the stream, who 
said I might shoot on his side, and on the other side 
also, since the farmhouse on the other side was vacant, 
and that the horses would not be frightened. 

And then Jemima and I began to have fun, and to 
put to shame the prophets of evil, for she found those 
birds again in a jiffy. I never touched a feather! I 
apologize to the readers of FoREsT AND STREAM for 
not being able to say I made a nice double; but the 
fact is, I have not written any shooting stories for 
some time, and the truth slipped out before I knew it. 

The birds flew toward a side thicket across an old 
field. One of them lit in this field and Jemima pointed 
it, and I made a very pretty single miss—that is, it was 
a single bird, but there were two barrels! I began to 
commune with myself then and, after I had struggled 
with my feelings for a moment or two and apologized 
to the dog, I laid it all to the circumstance that the 
Judge had asked me to bring him two birds for two 
members of his family who were ill. I was too anxious 
to get those fifst two birds. It was the same way 
week before last. We had visitors at our house, and 
I went a jew miles out of the city on a suburban train 
to just get enough quail to go around. I knew birds 
were scarce there, but thought I could make it. 
I made a good many misses, in spite of which, by dint 
of naming each bird for some member of the house- 
hold, politely beginning with the visitors, I got every- 
body checked off, except the hired girl. I missed her 
bird five times in succession, and began to think it 
was not meant that hired girls should eat quail. So, 
when the dog was not looking, I shot her a rabbit; 
and right away, after Jemima hurried in to see what 
I was shooting at (which she didn’t), she found me 
that girl’s quail again, and I killed it as nice as any- 
body’s quail. I examined the bird critically, but so far 
as I could discover the markings were the same. It 
was, apparently, of the same variety as our own and 
our visitors’ quail. Joking aside, I missed more birds 
that day than I often do, and those I killed often flew 
some distance before falling; and so I cut open one of 
my shells. They had been on hand upward of a year, 
and as they were some of the “factory loaded”. shells 
you brag so much about in your advertising pages, I 
wanted to see what was the matter—and I think I saw. 
The powder (nitro) was caked in one compact mass, 
so tight that I could only pick it apart with my knife. 
Another shell proved to be in the same condition, and 
I concluded that some of the powder detonated and 
some of it only burnt up. Anyway, they were deficient 
in power, for they did not kick, some of them, and 
when there is no recoil to speak of there is very little 
penetration. 

It was not the fault of the ammunition on the present 
occasion, however, for I had brought only twenty of 
the old shells with me, and had fifty newly purchased 
ones, and was missing with both kinds. Directly a 
bird got up in the thicket. and by dint of a certain 
expedient of mine, I killed it. It is a difficult thing to 
do, and especially difficult with a man of a nervous 
temperament; but after many years’ experience in field 
shooting I have concluded that it is the secret of 
good shooting. It consists in an almost imperceptible 
pause before pressing the trigger. It is the hardest 
easy thing to do I know of, but it counts. When I can 
manage to strike a streak of doing that, I kill like 


clockwork, whether at ducks, snipe or quail; and, as 
for prairie chickens, one can shoot thus all day without 
a single miss. It results in three things: First, it 
enables you to get your eye down on the rib of your 
gun; second, to get your gun on the bird if it is going 
away, and third, to get it ahead of the bird if it is 
crossing rapidly. 

After this digression upon the art of shooting, I 
proceed to state that I missed two more birds. Each 
time the bird popped up, my vaunted expedient popped 
out of my head. And then a thing happened, which I 
shall never forget. Jemima went in the field beyond 
the thicket and got on a point, and when she failed to 
respond to my whistle I knew what was up and began 
to hunt for her. The weeds were as high as my head 
and, when I approached her at length, the noise started 
two birds, one of which came skimming over the tops 
of the weeds straight at me, and as I threw my gun 
up in the air, expecting to turn as the bird passed me 
and shoot it if { could, the poor thing darted squarely 
into the gun barrels and dropped lifeless at my feet. 
To shoot a game bird and put it in one’s pocket is one 
thing; but to have a tragedy like that at one’s door 
is a vastly different one. I stood there, shocked more 
than I can tell, feeling like a murderer, until Jemima 
came and picked it up and gave it to me. 

I left that place and went across the creek to a corn- 
field, where the dog began to walk; and when that dog 
walks in a cornfield, I know it is time for me to 
climb over the fence and follow her. She has a way of 
conjuring up a bevy of quail at the end of such a 
saunter, and if she gets out of sight you have to hunt 
her. It was not two minutes on this occasion before 
she stopped with a high head, indicating that the birds 
were some distance down the rows. When I got to 
her they arose and I had time to shoot at one bird, 
which aropped with a broken wing. After I had my 
way for a few moments and had her to hunt where I 
thought it was, I let her have hers, whereupon she 
proceeded some sixty yards further and pointed and 
then picked up the bird in a ditch. I got through a 
hedge over which the birds had flown, suspecting that 
some of them had stopped there, which was the case, 
Jemima finding two, both of which I killed as they flew 
toward a th cket. Following up this clue, we found the 
remainder of the covey therein, and when they rose, 
I got more. Then I missed one, and then killed one; 
then three other hunters appeared on the scene. I had 
heard therm shooting for an hour past, and as they 
were coming from up the valley, where I expected to 
shoot on the morrow, it augured ill for the morrow. 
They turned out to be a pseudo dog trainer, who lived 
near the village and who had three young and poorly- 
trained dogs, one of them gunshy; and two men from 
the city, neither of whom could shoot very well. They 
had killed but ten quail, and this pleased me so much, 
that I let them have my scattered covey to chase around 
and shoot at, and started back across the creek to the 
cornfield below the vacant house, killing one more bird 
as I left. 


I now had ten birds, and in half an hour it would be 
time to think of my farmhouse and supper. I sat on 
the fence surrounding the cornfield, and Jemima started 
to work it out at a clipping gait, and then all at once 
dropped to that eloquent tip-toe trot of hers, and, as 
I hustled down off the fence, I said to myself, “Here 
is where I have a little cornfield practice,” for the corn 
was of the typical Missouri variety—eight or ten feet 
high. “One bird at a time now, son,” I said to myself 
as the dog stiffened out, and I kicked up the covey 
and stuck to my rule, the bird dropping at the first 
barrel. Retrieving it, we went to the upper side where 
the dog pointed, and the same process was gone 
through with with the like result. Following them 
around the upper edge she pointed again, and as she 
did so, a single bird darted up in the open where I 
stood, which I killed and marked against the fence, 
and slipped in a shell just as Jemima’s bird got up, 
which I killed. She then reluctantly retrieved the two 
birds, after which she went on a few rods and pointed 
two more, one of which I missed, and, while my gun 
was empty, several more birds followed the missed one 
into the stubble field. When she was making this last 
point, where I missed one and killed the other, I re- 
marked to her as I walked up to flush, “Well, Miss 
Jemima, you certainly are doing yourself proud in this 
cornfield, not to mention any other member of the 
family.”. We then followed in to the stubble field, 
where she made four more points on single birds, two 
more of which I missed. But we had seven birds out 
of the covey, and seventeen in all for the afternoon, 
and the sun was setting, so we went on to the farm. 

When I had made my salutations, I took a big, 
generous package of raw meat from my back game 
pocket and fed my good dog good, after which supper 
was in order, followed by an early retirement to the 
best room—the one with the bed in one corner and 
the melodeon in the other, and the tidies on the chairs, 
and fancy lamp, that is never lighted, on the center 
table. Jemima, M.D., slept on my coat by my bed, 
but woke me up with ‘her cold nose about 2 A. M., to 
say, “Let’s go out after “em again.” I gave her a 
piece of my mind and turned over and finished my nap. 

In the morning we went down_toward the saw-mill, 
and just as we came in sight of it, I heard quail whistling 


in the woods, just over the fence. I climbed over and 
the birds got up and I missed them. I soon discovered 
that I had another missing spell, but managed, never- 
theless, to get five more birds, making twenty-two in 
all. I had determined to stop shooting when I got two 
dozen, as that would be enough for this trip; but the 
covey, what remained of it, had gotten scattered and I 
could not find them. I had to put in the time until 
noon some way, so I went up to the saw-mill and 
watched the men working there a while, and then a 
man told me he had flushed a “large gang” of quail 
the evening before, which had lit in an old field, even 
pointing out the exact spot where he assured me the 
birds were to be found. 

I went over there after a while, accordingly, and 
discovered that this corner of the field was where that 
covey made it a habit to roost. They must, therefore, 
be in one of the adjacent cornfields. The first field 
was a blank, and while I was taking it easy at the 
edge of the other field, Jemima thrashed it out pretty 
well before I missed sight of her. I knew she must be 
behind some corn shocks at a certain corner, and I 
stood watching them, expecting, if she did not soon 
emerge, to go down and see if she had found them. 
After a minute or two a large covey came from behind 
the shocks, followed apologetically by the dog. She 
had been pointing them as they had been feeding, and 
they had taken alarm at something. To make a long 
story short, I followed this covey up a few minutes, 
struck another hitting streak, and before I could get 
to the house and eat my dinner and walk to the train 
back along the valley which I had traversed the after- 
noon before, my total had been swelled to thirty-two 
birds. I felt satisfied, and Jemima evidently felt proud, 
for every dog that came near me and my bulging 
pockets had to take a licking, her dog fight score for - 
the trip home being one village setter, one. greyhound 
in the baggage car and a hound she met on the way 
home from the train. As an example of inherited traits, 
this is the third dog of this strain which I have owned, 
and every one of them would fight any dog that came 
near their quail, although perfectly peaceful at other 
times. They seem to have a sense of personal in- 
terest in birds shot over them. GrorGE KENNEDY. 

P. S.—The last covey but one, on the way home, I shot 
but one bird out of; and the last covey I did not molest 
at all. I just flushed them in order to get Jemima off 
her point. Enough is plenty; and I know where there 
will be plenty more next year. Not that I am to 
shoot no more until then, heaven forbid, but that I 
try to go to a different locality each time. The next 
place, for instance, is to be in “Happy Valley,” where 
I expect to make the best bag of the year. 





Floating Down the Mississippi. 


A Journey Through the Swamps, 


On the afternoon of Dec. 10, Mr. Mitchell took me 
up the river into the St. Francis Lake. Our boat was 
a little steel one, rather wabbly; but Mitchell drove it 
along as only a man of the swamps can do. I have 
always found the sensation of sitting in the bow of a 
paddle-driven boat one of the pleasantest there is. 
One sees himself sent headlong at stumps, or the 
bank, or swift water, wondering if the turn will be made 
or not. Of course it is, and just in time. Here, I was 
going into one of the most interesting places in 
America. It is like Reelfoot Lake, but more diversi- 
fied, and presenting a score of problems to all sorts 
of nature investigators. Flocks of wild ducks sprang 
out of the flag grass at intervals along the way. They 
rose above dead tree trunks like those of Reelfoot, 
surrounded by yellow grass, or growing trees instead 
of deep water. On either side was a swamp wilderness, 
while underneath flowed a stream of the clearest water 
imaginable. At the bottom were masses of: giant 
or cattail moss, growing on half-buried victims of the 
New Madrid earthquakes. With these logs were oc- 
casional white flakes of pearl shells. The water in 
places came through numerous channels, and the canoe- 
man would find new difficulties trying to make his way 
down the main channel in low water. In high water, 
some chutes lead far back into a wilderness so dense 
that “the geese get lost in it.” In low water, the 
problem is to find any channel at all. 

Mitchell pointed out pools from which he had taken 
messes of black bass. The local paddlers sometimes 
explained to one another the difference between lake 
trout and brook trout, using bass as the specimens. 
On the Mississippi the perch i is called “speckled trout.” 
Three years ago the first bass flies were introduced to 
local knowledge by Johnson of the Cossitt Library at 
Memphis. His light rod, and leaders and flies are the 
wonder of the region. One may guess the fishing to 
be had there from this late introduction of modern 
bass lures. 

A feature of the swamps that sportsmen must con- 
sider, is the law which prohibits hunting by non-resi- 
dents. The cause of the law is explained in a thousand 
stories which the native tells. Game was exceedingly 


numerous only a few years ago, and there was no 
difficulty in getting an ample supply at any time. 
Hordes of shooters were attracted, and “head hunts” 
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were of common occurence. Men killed ducks, twisted 
off their heads and threw away the carcasses. The man 
who brought in the most heads was the best man. 
Deer were killed for their hides—one party receutiy 
arrested had nineteen green hides in their possession. 
Wild turkeys were shot and sent to market to “cover 
expenses.” The Swamp Angel found himself hunted 
out of his own meat. 

Then when game began to get scarce, some St. 
Louis men formed a club and bought up a lot of land, 
from which hunters were to be excluded. I couldn't 
learn just what happened when the attempt to keep 
the swamp angels from the wild lands was made, for 
I did not know that such an attempt had been made 
until after I was out of the St. Francis. But the situ- 
ation was handled effectually. After fuming a while, 
the swamp angel burned buildings, took a few shots 
at obnoxious persons, and then raised his voice, til! 
it was heard in the Legislature of his State. Then the 
Arkansas non-resident law was passed. It is not en- 
forced against men who do not hog the game, nor the 
hunting lands, nor interfere with the swamp angels; 
but the club that tried to overwhelm the swamp angels, 
found itself thrown out of the State bodily. The club 
sportsmen of the Arkansas swamps are, without ques- 
tion, the meekest sportsmen on the continent as re- 
gards the natives of their favorite hunting grounds. 

Throughout the St. Francis Lake region, the dead 
trees have furnished two classes of men with inter- 
esting occupations. It is only a few years since the 
dead trees ceased to be cut for the purpose of rafting 
the logs to the saw-mills. Hunters, during the over- 
flow, used to cut down enough of the dry standing 
timber to make rafts, on which they lived while they 
hunted. The nearest dry land might be several miles 
from this raft, and the hunters came and went, of 
course, in canoes or boats. If one became lost, he had 
to tie his boat to a tree and wait for daylight. A 
stranger sort of hunting cannot be imagined. Of 
course there were places back in the woods which were 
not overflowed, and here the game congregated in 
vast quantities—deer, turkeys and the rest. One would 
find deer standing around in water up to their knees, 
on ridges that were not quite high enough. The poor 
things became emaciated with hunger, and no one of 
the natives killed them, unless for meat. It was the 
visitor who came in and knocked them over with shot- 
guns at a range of ten feet. The swamp rabbits—hares 
—are seen sitting in rows on logs half submerged. 
But these rabbits take to water like deer when the 
dogs pursue them, so the water is a hardship, merely as 
it keeps them from their food. They become so weak 
and careless, that clubs are used to kill them. And 
wild turkeys are shot from trees with equal ease. It 
is in such features as these that the tourist gains some 
idea of what the Arkansas swamps are. In a mountain 
country game goes to “high ground” in wet weather. 
But here, for a breadth of eighty or ninety miles, and a 
length of 300, an elevation of ten feet means more, rela- 
tively, than 500 in the Adirondacks—much more, for 
when a deer is up to its knees in water near the freezing 
point, a further rise of ten inches soon spells death to it. 

Here and there along the way were sticks jutting up 
from the water, on the ends of which were bits of duck or 
fish, and inshore from them the reddish line of rust 
marking the presence of No. 1 or 2steel traps. The traps 
were only six or eight rods apart, and in none that we 
saw was there any catch. It was a glimpse of past 
industry worth noting emphatically. Years ago these 
bottoms furnished furs in vast quantities, and the 
regular trappers were men who made western history; 
but in these later days, the trappers make a scant living, 
at best. The man who set these traps told me that 
he began in early September, and trapped as long as 

“he could catch any. He said he began so early, in 
order to get ahead of other trappers—with the usual 
result of “blue” hides, scantily furred and worth only 
a few cents. If the trappers would wait till late 
October, even the present catch would treble in value. 
But it is not done; and trapping is merely a piecing- 
out process, utilized by men who, for the most part, 
eke their livings from as many and as easy sources as 
possible. 

Years ago Mitchell trapped in the bottoms for fun, 
and made money at it. The channel up which we went 
to look at St. Francis Lake was the scene of many in- 
cidents memorable. .in swamp trapping, one of which 
was Mitchell and Charlie Gunlock coming down in the 
dead of a black, cloudy night, with a load of furs, in a 
dugout sunk almost to the gunwales, and only the feel 
of the bottom at the end of a paddle to go by. Gun- 
lock mentioned that incident almost the first thing when 
I met him a hundred miles or-so further down the St. 
Francis as one of the best feats of swamp craft he had 
known in twenty-five years’ experience; Mitchell was 
the pilot. 

We returned to the club house in the late dusk. It 
was the time when the swamps—as all wild lands— 
accentuated their individuality. The loneliness, the 
chilled humidity, the dense forest brakes and the flat- 
ness were most plain. When the poet of the swamp 
lands begins to sing, he will unquestionably dwell on 
the blunt twilight of his favorite land. No one who 
goes into the swamp and feels the wonderful compres- 
sion there which is the antithesis of mountain exhilara- 
tion, can help but understand the men who go hunting 
in noisy crowds because they cannot bear the natural 
spiritual depression incident to the lowlands. The 
quack of a duck, the cheep of a muskrat and the wash 
of the wind through the flag belong more to the moist, 
forest-clad lowlands than do human voices raised to 
shatter the stillness. 

Of the river, down which I was to go, I could hear 
little definite information. Mitchell had not been down 
it in twenty years, and none of the others were ac- 
quainted with the region. But wilderness, frontier 
cabins and clearings might all be found there, and if 
I was to get through at all, it was time to start on. A 
freeze might come any time, which would hold me fast 
for days. It was Dec. 11, and time to start on. 

It was morning when I loaded ‘my boat and made 
ready to start on. A trapper was at the boat house 

etting ready to go down stream a half-mile to camp 
fa a tent for the winter. All his duffle, tent, stove, a 
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hundred traps, bedding, and the like were piled in a 
dugout ten feet long and twenty inches wide. The 
sides were only half an inch clear of the water when 
the mass of stuff was in it, and he had only room for 
his feet as he stood in the stern balancing. He landed 
against a foot high bank, sawed by a three-mile cur- 
rent, without mishap—but I don’t know how he did it. 
The canoe was unloaded when I came past him a few 
minutes later, guided by a paddler who was to show me 
the way through an intricate maze of quake-river 
stumps and logs. : 

Through the maze, I came to a youth in a board 
canoe, on his. way from his line of tfaps to the cabin 
boat at the foot of St. Francis Lake. His guidance was 
welcome, for without it I would surely have hung up 
on numerous shallows on the way. 

The foot of the lake was indicated by a scarcely per- 
ceptible rise in the ground, and the appearance of 
river banks. The cabin boat was on skids, and beside 
it was a gasolene stern-wheeler for tendér. I drove 
past in the quickening current and a hundred yards 
beyond I was alone, and very much so. The most ardent 
seeker of solitude will go far and wide before he finds 
a lonelier place than the Arkansas Bottoms when a 
winter’s day is coming to a close, even though the sky 
be clear and the weather warm. Indeed mere warmth 
of weather in winter is a matter of suspicion as that 
night impressed upon me. 

I pushed, instead of pulled the oars, and the current 
was considerable, but I did not make fast time, and 
when dusk came I was still far from Marked Tree. I 
tied to a stump, unrolled my hammock, spread the 
canvas over the gunwales, without hoops, and crawled 
down in, and by dark I was asleep. For hours I slept 
blissfully, soundly and restfully, but suddenly the wind 
veered with a swish, and in a moment I was awakened 
by the rain-bearing chilling wind that comes from the 
north. There was nothing to do but turn out, brace 
up the canvas on tripod and sticks to shed the water 
and then try and sleep again—a try that was success- 
ful. In the morning the oil-stove warmed the tent, and 
some hot cocoa and some of the lunch Mitchell put up for 
me served for breakfast. 

The rain was not yet come, but held off in the clammy 
fashion that characterizes weather in the bottoms. I 
soon started on, because my boat contained no grub, 
and, rain or shine, I must reach Marked Tree. The 
wind brought a faintly perceptible mist, which in- 
creased in density, until the water gathered in globules 
on everything. When these broke and ran down the 
sides of the boat, one knew that it was raining. After 
a time the mist drops increased in size to such an ex- 
tent that their pelting on the face was perceptible. In 
a couple of hours, when I reached Marked Tree (upper 
landing), the rain was pouring down. I stopped in a 
trapper’s tent for a time waiting for it to cease. The 
trapper and a visitor were knitting hoop nets, and one 
listened with manifest pleasure when I told them that 
a steel trap half a mile above town contained a ’possum 
busily engaged in chewing a log close by. 

After a time I went up town in a hard rain to buy 
supplies. Marked Tree is said to be on the route of an 
old Indian trail that crossed the bottoms, and that here 
the Murrell gang had a hiding place for stolen slaves, 
and other plunder. It is a town on stilts, these days, 
very noisy with the whine of bandsaws and exhaust of 
steam. The buildings are all on stilts, or dirt embank- 
ments, thrown up because the region is liable to be 
flooded under any spring. At night, electric lights 
illuminate the clearing, and beams dart far among the 
trunks of a wilderness in the taming. 

I bought supplies, of which quinine and lemons were 
an important part, for a weeping cold and malarial 
aches had seized me. A soap box full of stuff was 
brought to the landing for me, and I went down stream. 
The saw-mills had two booms across the river just 
below the railroad bridge, and I had a time passing them 
both. After seven miles’ rowing, I came to Marked 
Tree again, and by land about a mile from the upper 
landing. When I was down stream out of sight of 
town it was forest on both sides of me again. I grew 
hungry, and on examining my stuff, I discovered that 
the chubby-faced clerk had left out my chocolate, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, etc., to the value of forty cents at the 
store, but whose absence I felt for the next 250 miles. 
1 hoped the clerk’s dinner, for which he was in such 
haste, didn’t taste good to him. I should have ex- 
amined my stuff when it was delivered. But there was 
no help for it, so I cooked dinner without potatoes 
and the other things. 

I tied in some miles below town for the night. I had 
cane hoops to hold up the boat cover and a piece of 
oil cloth purchased at Marked Tree, covered the bow, 
so that neither the rain nor wind was unbearable. Still 
at frequent intervals all that long night the warm 
zephyrs of rain, followed by freezing gusts, kept rousing 
me from sleep in most wearisome fashion. The swamp 
traveler during winter weather ought to have a per- 
fectly wind-proof covering for his boat. Toward morn- 
ing the cold wind held steady, the sky cleared and ice 
formed around the boat an inch thick. Dressed for the 
cold, especially the feet, it was not uncomfortable. 

Shortly after daybreak I awakened to a cold and 
raw morning. But the oil-stove warmed the interior 
of the tent, and thawed the frozen canvas. Breakfast 
was as poor a meal as I ever ate; for my baking 
powder was damp and the pancakes were clammy and 
bitter in consequence. But a cup of thick chocolate 
made the mess digestible and I started on. It was a 
clear day and I heard occasional gunshots, and saw a 
pair of hunters at Horseshoe Lake—one of the couple 
of hundred horseshoe lakes of the Mississippi Valley 
which were formed by the streams taking short cuts 
across peninsula necks. The hunters told of Turkey 
Jimmy killing twenty-seven coons in one night by 
1ieans of a headlight of his own invention. This 
sounded pretty steep, but it is true, probably, for there 
seem to be more racccons on the Mississippi bottoms 
than in any other part of the land. 

It was a long, hard day because the water was so low 
that at the shoals there was usually but one channel 
down which I could make my way. Sometimes the 
keel hung in the sand, and I had to back out and try 
again. sand bars were moving down stream in 
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waves, the faces of which were steep, reaching far down 
into deep green pools of water, while the crests were 
just under water. I was aground a dozen times before 
I thought to put the weight in the boat well toward the 
bow. When I struck then, by shifting the stuff back 
a couple of feet I could pole myself out of the false chan- 
nels that lured me on and seek the true one a yard or 
so to right or left. 

The river was utterly sinuous. Ahead of me was a 
bend, and behind was a bend only a few rods distant, 
if I was not already in the curve. The straight reaches 
were fifty or seventy-five yards long usually. The 
stream would bear to the right until one felt as if he 
was coming back to the upper stream again, and then 
the bend would be to the left for as long a time. On 
one side was the steep bank into which the current was 
cutting slowly, and on the other the sloping bar, with 
willows and stream-side shrubs which hid the gum 
forests in that direction. Though I watched the sun, 
I lost the sense of direction, and my compass seemed 
to point anywhere, except to the north. Had I been 
on foot, I could not have been more completely. turned 
around, The current of the stream at the ripples alone 
assured me that I was down-bound. 

At intervals I flushed flocks of mallard ducks, and 
sometimes I had glimpses of squirrels among the trees. 
And at intervals along the stream were the evidences 
of men being in that neighborhood. Every dozen rods 
or so were fish heads, tails and chunks on the ends of 
short sticks jutting from the water. Inside, at the edge 
of the bank was the rusty form of a steel trap. Beyond 
the trap, out in the way was often another stake, “the 
tangle stick,” around which a victim would wind the 
chain and so accomplish its own drowning. In one of 
the traps was a sparrow hawk, his body half submerged 
in the icy water. He was a most disgusted looking bird, 
and seemed ashamed of himself. 1 did not attempt to 
kill him, ner ary of the other victims that 1 saw on the 
way. One time a man was found dead, shot through 
the heart, on a fish box in the Arkansas River that was 
not his. An action in the neighborhood of a trap might 
be misconstrued, so I kept my distance from the traps. 

Late in the afternoon I came to a new house built of 
rough boards, but vacant. A couple of hundred yards be- 
low I came to an old log house, in front of which was 
a gallows-like frame from which were suspended a lean 
wild turkey hen and a big swamp hare. I ran in below a 
log at the ford and after tying went up to the house. 

A tall, lean man before the fire-place shrunk before my 
voice when I addressed him from the door, and he in- 
vited me in to “warm” in a voice that was not welcoming; 
nevertheless I “warmed.” I spoke of the game, but he 
was not communicative. On asking about the region he 
said it was thickly settled. “There are twenty-five people 
and three houses within five hundred yards of this place,” 
he said. “Did you see that new house when you come 
down the riveh? Theh’s a fam’ly going to move in theh 
d’rectly. And theh’s a house about a mile below here that 
was built only las’ spring. This country’s settling up 
fast; hit sure is.” He volunteered the information that 
he was a carpenter, and was profiting by the boom that 
had struck the locality. In the morning he was gone 


* hunting when I went up to say good-by to him. A suspi- 


cious man I was to some of the swamp people that I met. 
The time when detectives hunt the “wanted” in the 
Arkansas swamps is not yet over with. And when a little 
while after starting down stream I met three men in a 
flat boat towing a dug-out, the thought that perhaps these 
men were less than they should be was confirmed that 
night by an old man who was seeking information about 
a sassafras dug-out which pearl fishers were supposed to 
have stolen. 

The three men were the advance of the army of pearl 
fishers which was making its way up the St. Francis. At 
Big Eddy was a gasolene boat—a home-made affair with 
canvas top, with which a man was making his fortune 
carrying the shells he was digging to market. When I 
climbed to the top of the twelve-foot high bank, half a 
dozen fox squirrels darted among the leaves seeking tree 
trunks from behind which they peeked at me impudently; 
and a swamp hare, startled from its form, ran within ten 
feet of me, headed for the: swamp depths. “The woods 
were full of game,” -as. wild turkeys scratching in the 
leaves and deer hoof prints in the moist soil showed. 

I wished a thousand times that I had a proper com- 
panion with me. Those miles of forest would then have 
offered vast pleasure instead of loneliness worse than that 
of acrowd. To'leave the boat was to invite theft by some 
one of the many whose dug-outs scratched the sand at the 
shoals, but who seldom came in sight. To stop was to 
make a delay” that would, perhaps, result in my being 
frozen in by the ice. And yet a month could have been 
passed there in seeing the swamp forests, which are 
wildest America, perhaps. 

Moss-grown, vine-hung gum cypress and willow trees 
with occasional patches of cane on higher and richer 
ground marked the wilderness brims that were at the edge 
of the river. The moss covered whole tree trunks, and 
began to show the ragged edges and flying ends which in 
the Louisiana swamps becomes the loose purple-gray 
tresses of Spanish moss. The trees looked awkward, for 
their trunks were big and clumsy, while their top branches 
were heavily jointed and gnarled. So many of the trees 
were diseased and fungus-grown that the mind was filled 
with a cold horror. any of the trees were of vast size, 
splendid columns with beautifully marked bark, on which 
the sun marked the ridges and crevices with lattice- 
work distinctness. But frequently the searing coils of 
ivy were sunk deep into the bark, and the breaking 
branches and the discolored wood that was disclosed 
showed the slow strangled agony of the parasitic victims. 
So many of the trees were in trouble that one fancied him- 
self in a land stricken by pestilence. It was a shuddering 
horror this of silent trees of wonderful size and strength 
giving way slowly to the damp rot in their hearts. The 
healthy tree, thrown to the ground by a shattering thun- 
derbolt, was a pleasanter spectacle. 

Stopping at a house of sawed boards to ask where I 
was, I found only wonien there, and they were frightened 
to see a foreigner come up from the river. One old one, 
whose thin clothes and fleshless bones sugested one of A. 
B. Frost’s most pathetic pictures, answered the questions 
as she stood before the door arms akimbo. The next 
house was a “right smart distance.” “Parkins’ is that- 
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away, and right smart—perhaps twelve miles.” “Right 
un of people lives round here,” and there were houses 
along the river at intervals. : 
Toward night I spied a rived board house, and on going 
to it the door proved to be guarded by a fence that ran 


from one corner of the house in front of the door in. 


a semi-circle to the next corner beyond. To get over the 
fence one must climb by way of two stepping blocks. 
Within the yard were corn ears in husks, and without 
were many pig tracks. The yard was to give the chickens 
a chance to eat and to keep the pigs away from the door. 
No one was at home, and I set about making my boat 
comfortable for the night. While I was at this a young 
fellow came along the trail from down stream. I greeted 
him, and he jerked his hand toward the house, inviting me 
to go with him to it, trying to say “Come in and warm! 
but failing to get more than the letter “c pronounced, 
for he stuttered emphatically. He built a fire in the fire- 
place, an opening made of split boards and daubed with 
mud. He was dressed in a light gray suit, celluloid col- 
lar, bright red necktie, and heavy shoes. His trousers 
were rolled up and his hands brawny. In a box which 
he soon opened was a pair of patent leather shoes, and a 
more striking contrast could hardly be found. To see 
patent leathers in the depths of Arkansaw swamps, in a 
split clapboard sassafras house, the proud property of a 
swamp woodsman, was surprising. 

After a time a man and woman came—W. H. Casen 
and his wife, who were attending the lumber camp which 
this building was. The spring previous a negro was killed 
out inthe woods a piece, in a difficulty, the nature of which 
had been forgotten. The man who stuttered was a neighbor, 
and a scraggling bearded old man who dropped in later 
inquired about the sassafras dug-out which the pearl 
diggers stole. The snuff bottle was passed around. The 
stutterer dipped with his finger, the woman used a 
chewed-stick brush, but Caszn poured the powder from 
the bottle into the required place in the left cheek, a fact 
that puzzied me until J learned that he came from the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri. ; 

Casen voiced the indignation of the bottom lands against 
the game hogs who formerly swept the region of its wild 
turkeys, deer, bear, ducks, and other marketable creatures. 
One party of hunters in the fall of 1902 shot forty wild 
turkeys and sold them in the Memphis markets to “pay 
expenses.” Another gang killed seven dozen ducks in a 
day for “sport,” and sold them for expenses. Coons 
were hunted and trapped by the scores, and still there was 
a good deal of game left, though deer and bear were 
driven back five miles or more. : 

Life in the bottoms was different from Casen’s moun- 
tain experience; but the opportunity to get rich was not 
to be neglected. Land that could be purchased for $1.25 
an acre would pay for itself in the clearing many times 
over, now that saw-mills were reaching back that far for 
timber; and once this land was cleared, cotton land, 
valued at $30 an acre, was ready for the planting. Casen 
had a quarter section—180 acres—to clear, and he pic- 
tured himself a plantation owner in a very few years. Of 
course there are drawbacks; one of which is the overflow 
that covers all the land to depths from a few inches to 
thirty feet. Men build cabin boats in the swamps to live 
in during the high water, if the land on which they live 
is subject to flooding in ordinary high water; but those 
whose land has a “high ridge” on it are overflowed in 
unusual years only, and then they must build flats or rafts, 
and while saving their own lives, see their cattle and 
horses and hogs topple over and drown when the icy 
water has chilled them so that they can no longer stand. 

We ate biscuit, rabbit, duck, and corn bread for supper, 
and then amused ourselves with French harp and stories. 
One remark by Mrs. Casen indicated the swamp life bet- 
ter than most descriptions. She was one of the women 
who were scared when I asked questions at the new house 
up the river. Hearing me repeat the questions, and re- 
membering that the old woman had told me 12 miles to 
Parkins, and Casen said the distance was really 18 miles 
from his- house, she said: 

“We didn’t know how far it was. The men folks has 
been there, but we never has,” 

Here were women—one of them at least fifty years old 
—who had never seen two dwelling houses standing side 
by side; they had never seen a town of other description 
than a lone cabin, with the _— “Post-Office” printed ‘in 
rude capitals on a rough sawed plank over the door. The 
newspapers with which the flimsy cloth they purchased 
at the “store house” or of the wandering -peddlet, was 
wrapped, were meaningless sheets to them. Efection day 
means the time when the men folks “go to town” and 
come back with tales of fighting. Fancy how much these 
women hear about the horse show, wireless telegraph, 
automobiles, and other spasms and symptoms indicating 
the wonders of the human mind and progress as seen in 
New York. . Y 

However, they have their own affairs. A saw-mill was 
being built not five miles distant; pearl diggers had ap- 
peared—“even niggers !”—clearings were being made, and 
a load of cotton already taken to market foreshadowed 
the whirr of cotton-gin and wide fields devoted to the 
“staple product of the valley.” For people who had never 
been able to see two hundred yards :“without ,$quinting 
through the bresh,” a mile wide cotton field was some- 
thing to be hoped for, even if the scene was not first in 
their minds. : 

When the youth who stuttered displayed his patent 
leathers, the woman whose waist and bust lines were 
perfectly natural, asked him: 

’ “Gwin to spo’t round a little?” The answer was a wink 
and an embarrassed grin. There was that in the woman’s 
tone which indicated that the inborn wisdom of the sex 
in the swamps is not less than in regions where the figure 
is more restricted and the mind less so. The subtle com- 
pliment was not lost on any of the men present. 

Raymonp S. Spears. 





"Christmas will be all the pleasanter to look back 
upon through 1905 if among the gifts of the day shall 
have been a paid-up subscription to Forest anp STREAM. 
Jt is a gift which renews itself every week, it loses noth- 
ing by age, never becomes an old story, keeps its interest, 
and is as acceptable on its fifty-second c as on the 
first. For a sportsman old or young the Forsst anp 
STREAM is a most appropriate Christmas gift. 
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Concluded from page 466.) 
Commerce of the Prairies. 


In 1839, after having been only a few months in the 
“States,” Gregg was unable to resist his longing for 
the free life of the prairies and began to make prepar- 
ations for another trip to the Mexican settlements. At 
that time the ports of Mexico were blockaded by French 
men-of-war, and the demand for goods was great, with 
a prospect of correspondingly high prices. Late in 
April the wagon train, loaded with twenty-five thous- 
and dollars’ worth of goods, crossed the Arkansas, not 
far from the mouth of the Canadian fork. They had 
not proceeded far before they lost a teamster; “a Chero- 
kee shop-keeper came up to us with an attachment 
for debt against a free mulatto, whom we had engaged 
as teamster. The poor fellow had no alternative but 
to return with the importunate creditor, who committed 
him at once to the care of ‘Judge Lynch’ for trial. 
We ascertained afterward that he had been sentenced 
to ‘take the benefit of the bankrupt law’ after the 
manner of the Cherokees of that neighborhood. This 
is done by stripping and tying the victim to a tree; 
when each creditor, with a good cowhide or hickory 
switch in his hand, scores the amount of the bill due 
upon his bare back. One stripe for every dollar due 
is the usual process of ‘whitewashing’; and as the 
application of the lash is accompanied by all sorts of 
quaint remarks, the exhibition affords no small merri- 
ment to those present, with the exception, no doubt, 
of the delinquent himself. After the ordeal is over, 
the creditors declare themselves perfectly satisfied: nor 
could they, as is said, ever be persuaded thereafter to 
receive one red cent of the amount due, even if it 
were offered to them. As the poor mulatto was also 
in our debt, and was perhaps apprehensive that we 
might exact payment in the same currency, he never 
showed himself again.” 

The party just setting out were well armed with 
Colt’s repeating rifles and revolvers, and carried be- 
sides, two small cannon. Among the men were a number 
of young fellows from the east, most of them quite with- 
out prairie experience. They had not been many days 
out when one of the party, out hunting, became lost, 
and not returning at night, muskets were fired to guide 
him to camp; but he imagined that the firing was done 
by hostile Indians, and fled from the sound. Finally, 
according to his statement, he was attacked during the 
night by a panther, which he succeeded in beating off 
with the butt of his gun. It was imagined, however, 
from the peculiar odor with which the shattered gun 
was still redolent when he reached camp, that the 
“painter” that he had driven off was not many degrees 
removed in affinity from a skunk. 

When the train reached the north fork of the Can- 
adian, they met with a considerable camp of Comanches, 
with whom they had some friendly intercourse. With 
them was a body of United States Dragoons, under 
Lieut. Bowman, to whom had been entrusted the task 
of trying to make peace with the Comanches, and so 
protecting the settlements of the border. Among these 
Comanches were a number of Mexican captives— 
women, boys and small children—of whom Gregg notes 
that a number of them were still well able to speak 
Spanish. In other words, their captivity had been so 
short that they had a clear memory of the events. of 
earlier life. An effort was made to purchase several 
of these captives, in order to return them to their 
homes. Most of them, however, were unwilling to go, 
and for a variety of reasons; one of the lads, only 
ten or twelve years old, explaining that by his life 
among the Indians he had become “now too much of 
a brute to live among Christians.” One lad Gregg did 
purchase, and was repaid by much gratitude. 

It was near the Canadian River, which they had now 
reached, that a small party of Americans experienced 
terrible suffering in the winter of 1832 and ’33. “The 
party,” Gregg says, “consisted of twelve men, chiefly 
citizens of Missouri. Their baggage and about ten 
thousand dollars in specie were packed upon mules. 
They took the route of the Canadian River, fearing to 
venture on the northern prairies at that season of the 
year. Having left Santa Fé in December, they had 
proceeded without accident thus far, when a large body 
of Comanches and Kiawas were seen advancing toward 
them. Being well acquainted with the treacherous and 
pusillanimous disposition of those races, the traders 
prepared at once for defense; but the savages having 
made a halt at some distance, began to approach one 
by one, or in small parties, making a great show of 
friendship all the while, until most of them had col- 
lected on the spot. Finding themselves surrounded in 
every direction, the travelers now began to move on, 
in hopes of getting rid of the intruders; but the latter 
were equally ready for the start, and, mounting their 
horses, kept jogging on in the same direction. - The 
first act of hostility perpetrated by the Indians proved 
fatal to one of the American traders named Pratt, who 
was shot dead while attempting to secure two mules 
which had become.separated from the rest. Upon this, 
the companions of the slain man immediately dis- 
mounted and commenced a fire upon the Indians, which 
was warmly returned, whereby another man of the 
name of Mitchell was killed. 

“By this time the traders had taken off their packs 
and piled them around for protection; and now falling 
to work with their hands, they very soon scratched out 
a trench deep enough to protect them from the shot 
of the enemy. The latter made several desperate 
charges, but they seemed too careful of their own 
personal safety, notwithstanding the enormous superi- 
ority of their numbers, to venture too near the rifles 
of the Americans. In a few. hours all the animals of 
the traders were either killed or wounded, but no 
personal damage was done to the remaining ten men, 
with the exception of a wound in the thigh received 
by one, which was not at the time considered dangerous. 

‘“During the siege, the Americans were in great 
-danger of perishing from-thirst, as the Indians had 
complete command of all. the water within reach. 
Starvation was not so much to be dreaded, because, 
in cases of necessity, they could live on the flesh of their 


slain animals, some of which lay stretched close around 
them. After being pent up for thirty-six hours in this 
horrible hole, during which time they had seldom 
ventured to raise their heads above the surface with- 
out being shot at, they resolved to make a bold sortie 
in the night, as any death was preferable to the death 
that awaited them there. As there was not an animal 
left that was at all in a condition to travel, the owners 
of the money gave permission to all to take and ap- 
propriate to themselves whatever amount each man 
could ‘safely undertake to carry. In this way they 
started with a few hundred dollars, of which but little 
ever reached the United States. The remainder was 
buried deep in the sand, in hope that it might escape 
the cupidity of the savages, but to very little purpose, 
for they were afterward seen by some Mexican traders 
making a great display of specie, which was without 
doubt taken from this unfortunate cache. 

“With every prospect of being discovered, overtaken 
and butchered, but resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible, they at last emerged from their hiding- 
place, and moved on silently and slowly until they 
jound themselves beyond the purlieus of the Indian 
camps. Often did they look back in the direction 
where three to five hundred savages were supposed to 
watch their movements, but, much to their astonish- 
ment, no one appeared to be in pursuit. The Indians, 
believing, no doubt, that the property of the traders 
would come into their hands, and having no amateur 
predilection for taking scalps at the risk of losing their 
own, appeared willing enough to let the spoliated ad- 
venturers depart without further molestation. 

“The destitute travelers, having run themselves short 
of provisions, and being no longer able to kill game 
for want of materials to load their rifles, they were 
very soon reduced to the necessity of sustaining life 
upon roots and the tender bark of trees. After travel- 
ing for several days in this desperate condition, with 
lacerated feet, and utter prostration of mind and body, 
they began to disagree among themselves about the 
route to be pursued, and eventually separated into two 
distinct parties. Five of these unhappy men steered a 
westward course, and after a succession of sufferings 
and privations which almost surpassed belief, they 
reached the settlements of the Creek Indians, near the 
Arkansas River, where they were treated with great 
kindness and hospitality. The other five wandered 
about in the greatest state of distress and bewilder- 
ment, and only two finally succeeded in getting out of 
the mazes of the wilderness.”* 

After many difficulties, Gregg reached Santa Fé 
again, and prepared to start south for Chihuahua, where 
a better market for his goods was expected. They 
crossed the famous Jornada del Muerto, and reached 
El Paso del Norte, and at last Chihuahua. Here was 
a country devoted to cattle raising; the herds, accord- 
ing to Gregg, being almost as numerous as those of 
the buffalo to the northern plains. Some time was 
devoted to journeying through northern Mexico. 

One of the largest cities visited was Durango, one 
of the handsomest cities of northern Mexico, having 
at that time a population of about 20,000. Situated in 
a level plain, surrounded on all sides by low mountains, 
it presented two or three handsome squares, with fine 
buildings, and some splendid churches. “Durango is 
the first northern city in which there is to be found 
any evidence of that variety of tropical fruits, for which 
southern Mexico is so justly famed. Although it was 
rather out of season, yet the market actually teemed 
with all that is most rich and exquisite in this kind of 
produce. The maguey, from which is extracted the 
popular beverage, called pulque, is not only cultivated 
extensively in the fields, but grows wild everywhere 
upon the plains. This being the height of the pulque 


season, a hundred shanties might be seen loaded with ° 


jugs and goblets filled with this favorite liquor, from 
its sweetest unfermented state to the grade of ‘hard 
cider’; while the incessant cries of ‘Pulque, pulque 
dulce! pulque bueno!’ added to the shrill and discord- 
ant notes of the fruit venders, created a confusion of 
comnte, amid which it was impossible to hear oneself 
talk. 

“Durango is also celebrated as being the head- 
quarters, as it were, of the whole scorpion family. 
During the spring, especially, so much are the houses 
infested by these poisonous insects, that many people 
are obliged to have resort to a kind of mosquito-bar, 
in order to keep them out of their beds at night. As an 
expedient to deliver the city from this terrible pest, a 
society has actually been formed, which pays a re- 
ward of a cuartilla (three cents) for every alacran (or 
scorpion) that is brought to them. Stimulated by the 
desire of gain, the idle boys of the city are always on 
the lookout, so that, in the course of a year, immense 
numbers of this public enemy are captured and 
slaughtered. The body of this insect is of the bulk and 
cast of a medium spider, with a jointed tail one or two 
inches long, at the end of which is a sting whose 
wounds are so poisonous as often to prove fatal to 
children, and are very painful to adults. 

“The most extraordinary peculiarity of these scor- 
pioris is, that they are far less dangerous in the north 
than in the south, which in some manner accounts for 
the story told Capt. Pike, that even those of Durango 
lose most of their venom as soon as they are removed 
a few miles from the city.” 

_On his return to Santa Fé, Gregg, having ordered 
his men to “rope a beef” for food, from the herds which 
covered the plains, got into trouble with the Mexican 
authorities, and was oy delayed, being taken back 
to Chihuahua, tried for his offense, but acquitted on 
the ground of ignorance of the laws and the customs 
of the sonatas, 

Shortly before they reached the Staked Plains, on 
their return, they were attacked by a war party of 
Pawnees, on foot, who succeeded in running off a few 
of the horses, and in wounding two or three men. 
Their Comanche guide took them safely across the 
plains, until at last they reached the Canadi 


adian River. 


Gregg relates of the winds of the prairie: “It will 


often blow a gale for days, and even weeks together, 
without slacking for a moment, except occasionally at 
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night. It is for this reason, as well as on account of 
the rains, that percussion guns are preferable upon the 
prairies, particularly for those who understand their 
use. The winds are frequently so severe as to sweep 
away both sparks and priming from a flintlock, and 
thus render it wholly ineffective.” 

While following down the Canadian they found buf- 
falo very abundant, and the gentleness and lack of 
suspicion of the animal is noted, “On one occasion, 
two or three hunters, who were a little in advance of 
the caravan, perceiving a herd quietly grazing in an 
open glade, they ‘crawled upon’ them after the manner 
of the ‘stillhunters.’ Their first shot having brought 
down a fine fat cow, they slipped up behind her, and 
resting their guns over her body, shot two or three 
others, without occasioning any serious disturbance or 
surprise to their companions; for, extraordinary as it 
may appear, if the buffalo neither see nor smell the 
hunter, they will pay but little attention to the crack 
of guns, or to the mortality which is being dealt among 
them.” 

Greeg’s praiseworthy reflections on the wanton killing 
of the buffalo are made in entire good faith, yet only 
a day or two later he frankly confesses to some un- 
necessary killing. that he did himself. He says of the 
excessive destruction: “The slaughter of these animals 
is frequently carried to an excess, which shows the 
depravity of the human heart in very bold relief. Such 
is the excitement that generally prevails at the sight 
of these fat denizens of the prairies, that very few 
hunters appear able to refrain from shooting as long 
as the game remains within reach of their rifles; nor 
can they ever permit a fair shot to escape them, 
Whether the mere pleasure of taking life is the incentive 
of these brutal excesses, I will not pretend to decide; 
but one thing is very certain, that the buffalo killed on 
these prairies far exceeds the wants of the travelers; 
or what might be looked upon as the exigencies of 
rational sport.” In a footnote he adds: “The same 
barbarous propensity is observable in regard to wild 
horses. Most persons appear unable to restrain this 
wanton inclination to take life, when a mustang ap- 
proaches within rifle shot. Many a stately steed thus 
falls a victim to the cruelty of man.” oe 

In April, 1840, Gregg reached the end of his journey— 
his last trip upon the plains. He was as susceptible as 
other men have shown themselves to the attractions of 
the free life of the prairie, its “sovereign independ- 
ence;” but acknowledges the disadvantages which fol- 
low an almost entire separation from one’s fellow men. 
Nevertheless, “Since that time,” he says, “I have striven 
in vain to reconcile myself to the even tenor of civil- 
ized life in the United States; and have sought in its 
amusements and its society a substitute for those high 
excitements which have attached me so strongly to 
prairie life. Yet I am almost ashamed to confess that 
scarcely a day passes without my experiencing a pang 
of regret that I am not now roving at large upon those 
western plains. Nor do I find my taste peculiar; for 
I have hardly known a man who has ever become 
familiar with the kind of life which J have led for so 
many years, that has not relinquished it with regret.” 

In his account of animals of the prairies, Gregg 
names first the mustang; and here we find one of the 
earliest mentions of a traditional wild horse, which 
has come down in many a story. ; 

“The beauty of the mustang is proverbial,” he writes. 
“One in particular has been celebrated by hunters, of 
which marvelous stories are told. He has been repre- 
sented as a medium-sized stallion of perfect symmetry, 
milk-white, save a pair of black ears—a natural ‘pacer,’ 
and so fleet, it is said, as to leave far behind every 
horse that had been tried in pursuit of him, without 
breaking his ‘pace.’ But I infer that this story is some- 
what mythical, from the difficulty which one finds in 
fixing the abiding place of its equine hero. He is 
familiarly known, by common report, all over the 
great prairies. The trapper celebrates him in the vicin- 
ity of the northern Rocky Mountains; the hunter on 


the Arkansas or in the midst of the plains, while others 
have him pacing at the rate of half a mile a minute on 
the borders of Texas. It is hardly a matter of surprise, 
then, that a creature of such an ubiquitary existence 
should never have been caught. 

“The wild horses are generally well-formed, with trim 
and clean limbs; still their elegance has been much ex- 
aggerated by travelers, because they have seen them at 
large, abandoned to their wild and natural gaiety. Then, 
it is true, they appear superb indeed; but when caught 
and tamed, they generally dwindle down to ordinary 
ponies. Large droves are very frequently seen upon 
the prairies, sometimes of hundreds together, gam- 
bolling and curvetting within a short distance of the 
caravans. It is sometimes difficult to keep them from 
dashing among the loose stock of the traveler, which 
would be exceedingly dangerous, for, once together, 
they are hard to separate again, particularly if the num- 
ber of mustangs is much the greatest. It is a singular 
fact, that the gentlest wagon-horse (even though quite 
fagged with travel), once among a drove of mustangs, 
will often acquire in a few hours all the intractable 
wildness of his untamed companions.” 

It is many years since the real mustang has been seen 
on the prairie. To-day his place is taken by the range 
horse, an animal of very different character, though of 
similar habits. Yet, we well recall a time, long before 
the day of the range, and its cattle or horses, when 
journeying through the southern country, little bands 
of mustangs could sometimes be seen. One such, which 
passed once close to our command, was noticeable for 
the presence among its numbers of a gigantic mule, 
which it had picked up from some traveling party, and 
which was now as wild as the horses themselves. —~ 

Naturally, Gregg has much to say about the buffalo, 
and he voices an impression which long had currency, 
and may still be believed by people, that the bulls were 
sentinels and guards for the cows and calves. Speaking 
in general terms, he says, “A buffalo cow is about as 
heavy as a common ox, while a large fat bull will weigh 
perhaps double as much.. 

“These are very gregarious animals. At some seasons, 
however, the cows rather incline to keep to themselves; 
at other times they are mostly seen in the center of 
the gang, while the bulls are scattered around, fre- 
quently to a considerable distance, evidently guarding 
the cows and calves. And on the outskirts of the buf- 
falo range, we are apt to meet with small gangs of bulls 
alone, a day or two’s travel distant, as though per- 
forming the office of ‘pique guards’ for the main herds.” 

He inveighs against the slaughter of the buffalo, 
which was even then so great, and says: “It is believed 
that the annual ‘export’ of buffalo rugs—often, but it 
would seem improperly, called ‘buffalo robes’—from the 
prairies and bordering ‘buffalo range,’ is about a hun- 
dred thousand; and the number killed wantonly, or ex- 
clusively for meat, is no doubt still greater, as the 
skins are fit to dress scarcely half the year.” A good 
description of the mass of the buffalo, and of their 
alarming appearance, is given in a sentence, where he 
tells of having turned a frightened gang, which was 
rushing toward him. They had parted and run by; 
“still their advance is somewhat frightful—their thun: 
dering rumble over the dry plains, their lion-like fronts 
and dangling beards, their open mouths and hanging 
tongues—as they come on, puffing like a locomotive 
engine at every bound, does at first make the blood 
settle a little heavy about the heart.” 

In his remarks about the gray wolf, and its habits, 
he touches on a subject which has more than once 
come up in Forest AND STREAM, and elsewhere—that 
is to say, the question as to whether the big wolf of 
America ever voluntarily attacks man. He says: “I 
have never known these animals, rapacious as they 
are, extend their attacks to man, though they probably 
would, if very hungry, and a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself. I shall not soon forget an adventure with 
one of them, many years ago, on the frontier of Mis- 
souri. Riding near the prairie border, I perceived one 


of the largest and fiercest of the gray species, which had 
just descended from the west, and scemed famished to 
desperation. I at once prepared for a chase and, being 
without arms, I caught up a cudgel, when I betook me 
valiantly to the charge, much stronger, as I soon dis- 
covered, in my cause than in my equipment. The wolf 
was in no humor to flee, however, but boldly met me 
the full half-way. I was soon disarmed, for my club 
broke upon the animal’s head. He then ‘laid to’ my 
horse’s legs, which, not relishing the conflict, gave a 
plunge and sent me whirling over his head, and made 
his escape, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. 
I was no sooner upon my feet than my antagonist re- 
newed the charge; but, being without weapon, or any 
means of awakening an emotion of terror, save through 
his imagination, I took off my large black hat, and 
using it for a shield, began to thrust it toward his 
gaping jaws. My ruse had the desired effect, for, after 
springing at me a few: times, he wheeled about and 
trotted off several paces, and stopped to gaze at me. 
Being apprehensive that he might change his mind and 
return to the attack, and conscious that, under the 
compromise, I had the best of the bargain, I very reso- 
lutely took to my heels, glad of the opportunity of mak- 
ing a draw game, though I had myself given the 
challenge.” 

Gregg devotes considerable space to a discussion of 
the aborigines of America, and among these he men- 
tions most of the prairie tribes. He speaks at some length 
of what we now call the civilized tribes—that is to say, 
the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Seminoles. He notes the dreadful evil that liquor has 
created among the Indians, and gives, at the same time, 
a somewhat amusing account of the Legislative Council 
among the Choctaws, where whiskey was banished from 
the nation: “Many and long were the speeches which 
were made, and much enthusiasm was created against 
the monster ‘whiskey,’ and all his brood of compound 
enormities. Still every one seemed loth to move his 
arrest and execution. Finally, a captain of more than 
ordinary temerity arose, and offered a resolution that 
each and every individual who should thenceforth dare 
to introduce any of the liquid curse into their country, 
should be punished with a hundred lashes on his bare 
back, and the liquor be poured out. This was passed, 
after some slight changes, by acclamation; but, with a 
due sense of the injustice of ex-post-facto restrictions, 
all those who had liquors on hand were permitted to 
sell them. The council adjourned; but the members 
soon began to canvass among each other the pernicious 
consequences which might result from the protracted 
use of the whiskey already in the shops, and therefore 
concluded the quicker it was drank up, the more 
promptly would the evil be over: so, falling to, in less 
than two hours Bacchus never mustered a drunker 
troop than were these same temperance legislators. The 
consequence of their determination were of lasting im- 
portance to them. The law, with some slight improve- 
ments, has ever since been rigorously enforced.” 

It is interesting to note that the Comanches, while 
bitterly at war with the Mexicans and the Texans, for 
very many years, nevertheless, cultivated peace with the 
New Mexicans, “not only because the poverty of the 
country offers fewer inducements for their inroads, but 
because it is desirable, as with the interior Mexican 
tribes, to retain some friendly point with which to keep 
an amicable intercourse and traffic. Parties of them 
have therefore sometimes entered the settlements of 
New Mexico for trading purposes; while every season 
numerous bands of New Mexicans, known as Coman- 
cheros, supplied with arms, amunition, trinkets, pro- 
visions, and other necessaries, launch upon the prairies 
to barter for mules, and the different fruits of their 
ravages upon the south.” 

Gregg’s history of these first beginnings of the west- 
ward commerce of the United States is a most valuable 
and interesting repository of the facts of the period. 
It purports to be only a diary of a trader, but actually 
it is history. GrorcE Birp GRINNELL, 





American Ornithologists’ Union. 


THE Twenty-second Congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union convened in Cambridge, Mass., Monday 
evening, November 28. The business meeting was held 
in Mr. William Brewster’s museum, and the public ses- 
sions, commencing Tuesday, November 29, and lasting 
three days, were held in the Nash lecture room of the 
University Museum. 

The fellows present were: Chas. B. Cory, Outram 
Bangs, and H. A. Purdie, of Boston; William Brewster 
and Chas. F. Batchelder, of Cambridge; Drs. J. A. Allen, 
Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and Messrs. Frank M. Chapman 
and William Dutcher, of New York city; Ruthven Deane, 
of Chicago; Henry W. Henshaw, of Hilo, Hawaii; Drs. 
A. K. Fisher, T. S. Palmer, and Merrs. E. W. Nelson 
and H. C. Oberholser, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Louis 
B. Bishop, of New Haven, and John H. Sage, of Port- 
land, Conn. 

Among the other members present during the sessions 
were Glover M. Allen, Geo, H, Mackay, Walter Deane, 
Ralph Hoffmann, Francis H. Allen, J. D. Sornborger, E. 
H. Forbush, A. C. Bent, Miss Harriet E. Freeman, Rev. 
Wm. R. Lord, Geo. C. Deane, Chas, E. Ingalls, W. R. 
Davis, H. G. Higbee, Owen Durfee, R. H. Howe, Jr.; 
Max Boewe, Mrs. Lidian E. Bridge, T. Otis Fuller, A. C. 
Comey, J. Stanley Howard, C. E. Bailey, Miss Helen A. 
Bal Miss Emma G, Cummings, Prof. C. F. Hodge, F. 
H. Kennard, Harold Bowditch, F. B. McKechnie, John 
B. Wheeler, Rev. H. W. Gleason, H. Porter Hall, Miss 
Harriet E. Richards, Bradford Torrey, Miss Helen. 
Granger, A, H, Clark, Dr. C. W. Townsend, Chas. H. 


French, C. W. Chamberlain, Mantin Copeland, Howard 
M. Turner, Wm. L. Underwood, Richard S. Eustis, Miss 
Fannie A. Stebbins, Mrs. Wm. Howell Reed and Eliza- 
beth S. Hill, of Massachusetts; Prof.'T. Gilbert Pearson, 
of North Carolina; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Geo. O. 
Shields, John Lewis Childs, Miss Eliza S. Blunt, and 
John T, Nichols, of New York; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Daven- 
port, Mrs. Carrie W. Ormsbee, and Miss Isabel M. Pad- 
dock, of Vermont; Fred. B. Spaulding, of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. H. K. Job and Mrs. Eustace L. Allen, of 
Connecticut; James H. Fleming, of Toronto, Canada; 
Arthur H. Norton and J. M. Swain, of Maine; W. E. 
Clyde Todd, of Pittsburg; Mrs. Irene G. Wheelock, of 
Chicago; Henry Oldys, of Washington, D. C., and Wm. 
L. Finley, of Portland, Oregon. 

Chas. B. Cory was re-elected President; C. F. Batchel- 
der and E, W. Nelson, Vice-Presidents; John H. Sage, 
Secretary; Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Treasurer; Frank M. 
Chapman, Ruthven Deane, A. K. Fisher, Thos. S$. Roberts, 
Witmer Stone, William Dutcher, and C. W. Richmond, 
members of the Council. 

Three associates. were elected to the class known as 
Members’, and 125 new associates were elected, the largest 
number in any one year since the society was founded. 

Papers of universal interest on the subject of bird 
migration were presented by Prof. W. W, Cooke and Dr. 
Louis B. Bishop, and the conclusions reached seemed 
reasonable. 

Mr. E. H. Forbush referred to certain disappearing 
birds, and asked that information concerning them be 
sent to the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 

Mrs, Irene G. Wheelock gave a detailed account of her 


studies, extending over many years, on the regurgitative 
feeding of nestlings. Her paper created much discussion. 

Mr. Wm. L. Finley’s papers on the land birds of Oregon 
and California and the sea birds of the Oregon coast, 
illustrated as they were by beautiful lantern slides, showed 
what exceptional opportunities he had had for studying 
the avifauna of the Pacific region. 

In his paper on the nesting habits of the flamingo, Mr. 
Chapman exhibited most excellent. views from photo- 
graphs which he had taken of the birds in the Bahamas, 
He observed much there that was new concerning the 
domestic life of the species. 

Mr. Henry Oldys spoke of some interesting bird songs, 
and Mr. Fuertes gave imitations of bird notes ana ex- 
plained the habits of the birds. 

A valuable paper on the birds of the sandhill region of 
Nebraska was presented by Dr. Robert H. Wolcott. His 
observations covered a section of the country very little 
known. 

Rev. H. K. Job showed a large series of lantern slides 
from photographs of shore birds, herons, and water fowl, 
and explained the ingenious expedients to. which he re- 
sorted in order to secure good results. 

From the report of the Committee on Protection of 
North American Birds, read by its chairman, Mr. William 
Dutcher, it was evident that satisfactory results had been 
obtained during the past. year, and that interest in the 
preservation of wild bird life was not Jacking at the 
present time. i 

In the absence of Prof. C. F. Hodge, of Worcester, so 
well known for his successful. experiments. in rearing 
ruffed grouse in confinement, Miss Helen A. Ball ex- 
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plained a series of lantern slides showing the different 
stages of growth of the grouse from the chick to adult 
plumage. She stated that the young became very tame— 
eating irom the hand—and that two adult wild birds 
placed in the inclosure with the others soon showed no 
fear. In a short time it was impossible to distinguish 
them, either in plumage or habits, from those raised in 
confinement. ‘ 

On Priday after adjournment of the Union, Mr. Harold 
Bowditch, with other local ornithologists, conducted a 
party to Ipswich, an historic locality for bird students. 

The social features of the congress just closed will long 
be remembered, for nothing could éxceed the cordial wel- 
come shown by the local committee and by the members 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club. _ i ae 

The next annual meeting will be in New York city, in 
November, 1905. ; 

Following is a list of the papers read at the sessions: 

“A Review of the Gulls Which Have Light-Colored 
Primaries.” Jonathan Dwight, Jr., New York city. 

“An Untenable Theory of Bird Migration.” Wells W. 
Cooke, Washington, D.C. 

“Regurgitative Feeding of Irene G. 
Wheelock, Evanston, IIl. ; 

“The Direction of Flight in the Fall Migration at New 
Haven.” Louis B. Bishop, New Haven, Conn. 

“Some Interesting 1904 Bird Songs.” Henry Oldys, 
Washington, D, C. a: 

“The Status of Helminthophila leucobronchialis and 


Nestlings.” 


Helminthophila lawrencei.” Louis B. Bishop, New 
Haven, Conn. ‘ 
“Wear in Its Relation to Subspecies.” Jonathan 


Dwight, Jr., New York city. , 
“The Psychological Conditions of Bird Study.” 
R. Lord, Rockland, Mass. i 
“Some Disappearing Birds and Suggestions for Their 
Protection.” E. H. Forbush, Wareham, Mass. 


Wm. 


“Florida Notes.” Illustrated by lantern slides. Frank 
M. Chapman, New York city. ? 

“The Land Birds of Oregon and Galifornia.” Illus- 
trated by lantern slides) Wm. L. Finley, Portland, 


Oregon. é 

“Experiments in Rearing Ruffed Grouse in Confine- 
ment. Illustrated by lantern slides. C. F. Hodge, 
Worcester, Mass. ies 

“Some Strange Bird Notes—A Mystery.” E. H. For- 
bush, Wareham, Mass. 1 

“Cyanocitta cristata and Other Eastern Birds at_Wray, 
Yuma County, Colorado.” Horace G. Smith, Denver, 
Colo. 

“The Birds of the Southern West Indies.” A. H. Clark, 
Boston, Mass. 5 

“Ornithology of a Churchyard.” B. S. Bowdish, New 
York city. 

“The Nesting Habits of the Flamingo.” Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Frank M. Chapman, New York city. 

“The Sea Birds of the Oregon Coast.” Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Wm, L. Finley, Portland, Oregon. 

Exhibition of Lantern Slides. Wm. L. Baily, Ardmore, 


a. 

“Illustrated Readings from Thoreau’s Journals.” H. W. 
Gleason, Boston, Mass. 

“Experiments With Nesting Boxes.” Illustrated by 
lantern slides. E. H. Forbush, Wareham, Mass. 

“Report of the Chairman of the Committee onthe Pro- 
tection of North American Birds.” Wm. Dutcher, New 
York city. 

“Observations on the Birds of the Sandhill Region of 
Nebraska.” Illustrated by lantern slides. Robert H 
Wolcott, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“The Season’s Experiences with Shore Birds; Herons, 
and Water Fowl.” Illustrated by lantern slides. Herbert 
K. Job, Kent, Conn. 





From the Sportsman’s Viewpoint. 


None of the papers and illustrated lectures of the meet- 
ing appealed quite so strongly to sportsmen as that eluci- 
dating the experiment by Prof. C. F. Hodge, of Clark 
University, Worcester, in the rearing of partridges. A 
young lady told the story of the Professor’s stitcess in 
raising grouse from the egg, and teaching wild birds to 
eat from kis hand. Some of the pictures showed the de- 
velopment of the captured chicks, picked from the shell 
which recently inclosed them. At least a score of views 
were required to bring the birds to maturity. They were 
shown “dusting” themselves in the earth, stretching their 
necks for grapes, of which they are very fond; standing 


on the Professor’s knee and eating from his hand; mak-. 


ing music on a log (drumming); strutting about with 
widespread tail, and neck feathers puffed out. Many men 
have tried the experiment - of domesticating the 
partridge, but hither to without success, and so 
the belief has become general that the bird is 
untamable. Prof. Hodge has been able in a single day to 
induce wild birds by the example set them by the home- 
reared ones to jump to his knee and eat grain, beechnuts, 
grapes and other things. The bird shows wonderful 
quickness in discerning an enemy, but when it is sure of 
kind treatment is not averse to human society. Your 
readers who have visited the island in Rangeley Lake 
owned by Mr. Dickson, of Philadelphia,where gunning is 
prohibited, can testify that the grouse there are almost as 
tame as barnyard fowl. Many have flown over from the 
mainland to this place of refuge, and now in summer they 
often show themselves on the piazza looking for crumbs 
or grain. Not long ago one took a look into the upstairs 
part of the boat house and was picked up by one of the 
men, and when he set the bird on the ground outside he 
shook his feathers unconcernedly and walked away in the 
most deliberate manner possible. All sportsmen will re- 
joice if Prof. Hodge will continue his experiments until 
he is able to “blaze the way” for the rearing of ise 
in captivity—“a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

On Thursday afternoon was held a joint meeting of the 
Audubon Society and Ornithologists’ Union, at which 
Prof. C. B. Cory presided. The chief feature was the re- 
port of Dr. Wm. Dutcher, of New York, who ke for 
the National Committee on the Protection of North 
American birds. He explained the objects for which the 
Audubon societies are working. ._ Its methcds are by lec- 
tures, holding meetings, distributing educational literature 
in reference to the esthetic and economic value of birds 
and animals, promoting comprehensive and uniform legis- 


lation, and the employment of wardens to protect colonies 
of birds during the breeding season. He said: “I am glad 
to be able to present the best report of work done since 
the organization of the society.” Some of its main fea- 
tures are the following: The adoption of the model law 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, thus helping to close the gap 
in the coast States; the organization of an active, aggres- 
sive Audubon Scciety, now doing splendid work in Cali- 
fornia; a largely increased membership in the societies of 
many States; a large bird reservation, including seven 
islands, in the Gulf of Mexico made by President Roose- 
velt at the request of the national association. ‘hirty- 
five wardens were employed during the year, and the 
colonies of birds guarded by them show a remarkable in- 
crease, not having been disturbed by hunters cr eggers. 
These wardens were located, ten in Maine, one in Massa 
chusetts, two in New York, eight in Virginia, four in 
North Carolina, four in Florida, two in Oregon, one cach 
in Texas, Michigan, and Louisiana. A special warden 
has been placed in charge of the reservation above men- 
tioned. Literature has been sent out to agriculturists and 
the public schools. Illustrated lectures have been loaned 
to schools and societies. Several lecturers have been in 
the field advocating the objects of the Audubon societies. 
Most valuable aid has been rendered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Post-Office Department, 
Lighthouse Department, and Department of the Interior. 

Plans set forth for the coming year are to secure addi- 
tional legislation, to defend our laws from objectionable 
amendments, to organize additional societies, prosecute 
the educational work in every direction, and to increase 
the number of bird guards as fast as our means will per- 
mit. It is also proposed to incorporate the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, that it may legally re- 
ceive bequests and gifts for carrying on its work. Mr. 
Dutcher informed the audience that a New York philan- 
thropist had already made a bequest of $100,000, and it is 
proposed to appeal to the bird lovers of the country to in- 
crease the amount to $1,000,000, the interest of this fund 
to be used for wild bird and animal protection in North 
America. 

At the morning session, Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Washing- 
ton, gave a talk on the “Prairie Chicken.” Cumulative 
records were presented by colored maps showing the 
range of the bird and the methods of obtaining data.. He 
expressed the opinion that the outlook for continuance 
of the species is most encouraging. In Nebraska ship- 
ments have practically ceased, and in many States a close 
season has been adopted, and all violations are followed 
up. In some States their killing has been prohibited tem- 
porarily in order to insure future abundance. In many 
markets where they used to be sold by thousands there 
are now none on sale. More are sold in Boston than 
anywhere else. CENTRAL. 


New Light Among Unnaturalists. 


In spite of all the pow-wow among the scientists 
over the new school of natural history writers, they 
seem to thrive, and one of them has just written a 
book, which even Mr. John Burroughs cannot fail to 
commend. More than any of its predecessors, it brings 
to light the principles, or the lack of them, underlying 
the school of the “Unnaturalists” and adds to old 
acquaintances a new and notable “Book of Clever 
Beasts.” The book is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons and purports to be by Miss Myrtle Reed. We 
conjecture, from internal evidence, that it has been 
edited by Miss Reed. It would have taken a very 
clever man to write it. All the higher critics of Bird- 
ville Center are at loggerheads over the authorship. 
One, a woman-hater, declares that it is much too clever 
to have been written by any mere woman. Another thinks 
that some of the incidents smack too much of those 
of other famous animals already recorded; but everybody 
who has read Mr. Thompson-Seton’s delightful works 
knows that animals repeat themselves, else how could 
his “Wully” have been so much like Red Wull in “Bob, 
Son of Battle’? The artist at the Center, who has 
carefully studied Mr. Peter “Newell’s illustrations, and 
who knows how Mr. Newell can topsy-turvey any- 
thing into anything else he pleases, reports that there 
is no cryptogram concealed in the illustrations. The 
general impression is that this is the last work of 
Mr. Sitdown, who very likely died of mental exhaus- 
tion, leaving nothing behind him but this manuscript, 
which has been put in order for the press by Miss 
Reed, whose name the publishers inadvertently left on 
the title-page, after the manner of a book, which has 
recently received much attention in Forest AND 
STREAM. 

The little book, which seems to be as veracious as 
any of the recent books on natural history, tells of 
Mr. Johnson-Sitdown’s experience as a “Little Brother 
of the Woods.” He lives in the forest, a quiet and 
retired life, making notes upon the creatures for whose 
lives he has obtained contracts from the publishers. 
The others have little interest for him. “I knew Hoot- 
Mon (the owl) of course—every Little Brother of the 
Woods knows Hoot-Mon--but an article on him had 
not yet been ordered, and so I made no special study 
of him.” It is only later that he makes the acquaint- 
ance which ripened into such a beautiful friendship. 
“TI had written about everything I knew for the maga- 
zines, and my work was still in demand, but, seemingly, 
there were no new animals.” Then only does he begin 
to cultivate Hoot-Mon. He discovers the nest, “long 
and narrow, with a great bundle of feathers at one end 
for a pillow. Hoot-Mon was asleep, lying flat on his 
back, with a blanket made of rabbit skins over him, 
snoring audibly. In the bottom of the nest was a 
hare mattress. I did not disturb him, for he works at 
night and needs his sleep in the daytime.” 

his thoughtfulness pervades and beautifies the book. 
Mr. Sitdown seldom fails to call attention to his kind- 
heartedness—and his jeweled repeater. “I never shot 
any more ducks,” he says again, “and refused, ever 
afterward, to wear duck trousers in summertime. These 
garments are really a luxury, being made of canvas- 
back duck.” 

“IT do not claim that my owl was more brilliant than 
the owls of my fellow unnaturalists, but only that I 
had superior ities to study. When a Little 


Brother of the Woods sees anything that I have missed. 
I do not call him a liar, and I expect others to pay 
the same courtesy to me.” 

While waiting for these compliments to be returned, 
Mr. O. Sitdown-Johnson Johnson-Sitdown—to give him 
his full name—lived a whole winter with Hoot-Mon. 
“Often he got hungry for his own kind of food, and at 
such times I would put on some red flannel stockings 
I had made for him, without feet; a red flannel shawl, 
pinned closely at the throat, and a face-mask, also of 
red flannel, with openings for the eyes and beak and 
those wonderful vars, of which I have spoken before. 
He got so that whenever he wished to go hunting, he 
would search out these articles from the corner in the 
cabin, where they were kept—never forgetting the 
safety-pin that fastened the shawl—bring them to me 
and stand very still while I put them on.” 

Later on we read of the pathetic end of Hoot-Mon. 
He twisted his head entirely off—an event not without 
precedent in the literature of the “Little Brothers.” 
“I was stunned, and it was more than an hour before 
I saw how it had happened. It was my own fault; no 
one but myself was to blame. An owl will turn his 
head but never his body, and Hoot-Mon had followed 
me around the stump with fond eyes until he had 
wrung his own neck.” But, as the author admits when 
speaking of Jim Crow: “Even if Jim had not been so 
very dead, I could not have saved him, for in the words 
of a rival unnaturalist, ‘there are no hospitals for sick 
crows.’” 

Through such simple and unaffected accounts of 
actual friendship with the animals, we learn the life- 
histories of little Upsidaisi, the mouse; Jagg, the scoot- 
away goat; Snoof, the bear, Kitchi-Kitchi, the squirrel; 
Jim Crow; Hoop-la, the wonderful fox; Jenny Rag- 
tail, the rabbit; and Hoot-Mon, the owl.“ All are 
intelligent and affectionate beasts, ready at any time to 
instruct and amuse their human inferiors. There is 
less of sadness in this book than in most of its sort; 
the author skillfully avoids the tearful conclusion more 
than once. “It was not pleasant,” he says on one oc- 
casion, “even though the end of a wild animal is al- 
ways a tragedy. The only way to make a story of this 
kind untragic, is to quit before you get through.” 

When we consider the needless tears we have all 
shed over the true animals existing only in the im- 
agination of the unnaturalists, we first begin to r<alize 
how much sweetness and light are added to existence 
by this discovery of Mr. Sitdown’s. We can all do just 
what he did—“quit before we get through.” No more 
shall we need to pursue these harrowing tales to the 
end—we are free to leave off anywhere, even before we 
begin. No other group of fiction writers ever so 
terrorized their audience, compelling their readers to 
weep over the funerals of those whose wedding bells 
they had just rung! What would novel-reading result 
in, if that were insisted on. A strike, gentle readers, 
But why should we submit in the case of the loves and 
the lives of the lower animals? Are their lives any 
more inevitably tragic than ours? What is tragedy 
anyway? 

The book under review makes an appeal to reason 
not noted in any of its predecessors; it offers some 
proof of the statements contained. Lovers of truth 
are urged not to omit the appendix. (Probably all 
books, like all men, would have appendixes if the pub- 
lishers did not cut ’em out.) 

“Realizing that much of this work must of necessity 
seem almost incredible to all save genuine Little 
Brothers of the Woods, I have, at great expense and 
difficulty, secured for exhibition purposes, a collection 
of relics which will fully substantiate every statement 
I have made. 

“This exhibition will be an annual affair, and will be 
yp in the main office of my publishers, on Nov. 31 

only. 

“Admission is free to all who hold a copy of this 
book under the left arm. Copies are not transferable. 

“The complete catalogue will be found on the fol- 
lowing pages.” 

Among the exhibits we note the following: 

“A 4—Mainspring of my- jeweled repeater. 

“A 1o—Returned manuscript. A 11, A 12, A 13, the 
same. 

“E 16—Picture of me, showing crow’s feet around 
eyes. 

“G 8—Pen sketch of Jenny drawing map. 

“G g—Better picture of same thing—‘Wild Animals 
I Have Known,’ p. 122. 

“G 20—Drawing cf rabbit entertainment. 

“G 21—Superior picture. of same thing—‘Ways of 
Wood Folk,’ p. 250. . 

“H 28—Rabbit’s tail in alcohol. (This exhibit has the 
words, ‘A tragedy,’ lettered on the bottle, being the 
end of a wild animal.)” 

At last we have a succinct and satisfactory definition 
of what an animal tragedy is—it is a rabbit’s tail! Mr. 
Johnson-Sitdown deserves the thanks of all seekers 
after truth for having discovered what was the will- 
o’-the-wisp which, for seven years or more, we have 
been chasing when we worked so anxiously, so tear- 
fully to get the last glimpse of the tragic end of some 
wild animal! Fanny Harpy Ecxstrom. 

P. S.—The illustrations, by Peter Newell, are not 
tragic at all, even though they are killingly funny; but 
readers take their risks. 

P. S. S.—It is hoped in order to accommodate Forest 
AND STREAM readers, to whom this comes too late, that 
the publishers will re-open this exhibit on the second 
Saturday after Christmas, this present year. If some 
one else will head a petition to that effect, the present 
critic is willing to take the tragedy part of it. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the Society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 77th street and 
Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, December 13 and 27, 
teeta ts B.S. Bowdich P 

r.13—B. S. Bowdish, “Photography in Nat 
Study.” Illustrated by lantern slides. oe vr 





December 27—C. G. Abbott. “A week with the O: 
on Gardiner’s Island.” ee by lantern aot: 


Secretary, 
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DEC. 10, 1904.] 


“Mion:rch, the Big Bear.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Western does not agree with my defense of Ernest 
Thompson Seton in Forest AND STREAM for November 
19. e says: “Dr. Morris’ letter on the subject of Mr. 
Seton, Mr. Kelly and Monarch, does more credit to his 
—— cheerfulness of nature and his tolerance of human 
railty than it does to his ethical sense.” 

Now, what are these books of Seton and of Kelly? 
They are nothing but literature, anyway. Some of us 
have been brought up in the hard school of science, 
where the slightest deviation from truth is a fly in the 
milk; but we on to step down into the garden of litera- 
ture, where the fly is a butterfly, spreading its gorgeous 
wings over a single drop of milk just long enough to get 

tential for a new flight. It is a short step from 
iology down to metaphysics, from that to history, and 
then to pure literature. People who are fooled by litera- 
ture would not get things straight anyway, so what is 
the difference so long as literature is enjoyable? Let it 
go at that. 

Concerning my Redruff ideas that pleased Mr. Seton, 
Western says: “It happened that the proceeding did not 
touch Dr. Morris in a sensitive spot, so he doesn’t mind.” 
A man on earth has little time for bothering with sensi- 
tive spots. In fact, some of us hold that a sensitive man 
is a most dangerous element in society. His feelers 
come out like the claws of a basketful of crabs whenever 
a fitiger is pointed at him admiringly or in caution. Sensi- 
tive men are apt to reach out and pinch at anything that 
attracts their attention. Put your sensitive men in a 
basket and cover them up with sea weed where they can 
nab at each other, but out of sight of useful folks, 

Western says further : “Suppose Mr. Seton had heard 
Dr. Morris give a detailed account of his treatment of a 
case of surgery, and had set himself up as a surgeon 
* * * and if he should happen to achieve brilliant suc- 
cess, would that make an: dt efence concettiing the doc- 
tor’s convictiois about the moral status of the affair?” 

hy, bless your soul, my good Western, do you not 
know that that is just what happens every day in our 
professional life? Whenever I spend time, money, and 
labor in developing a new procedure, the first thing that 
comes out of it is a ferocious attack from colleagues who 
have not as yet given the matter attention. That is not 
only right, but desirable, because so many fancifu! things 
are foisted upon the public by well-meaning doctors that 
the only safeguard lies in batting every head that bobs 
up with a new idea. The idea when let loose will care 
for itself if it is sound. The next result is that after the 
fighting is over my product is appropriated by men who 
have not had to bear the ottus of the contest, and they 
make all of the profit. It may cost a surgeon thousands 
of dollars and loss of prestige and of friendships to bring 
out an idea, the eventual profits of which go to others. 
What are we all working for, anyway, for ourselves or 
for the crowd? There is no doubt a certaitt sort of satis- 
faction in working for one’s self; but it is twice as much 
fun to work for the crowd. Give me the fun, and let the 
losses go. But does appropriation of ideas in literature 
mean loss? I bought both of the books in question on 
account of the plagiarism charge, and that meant at least 
thirty cents added to the incomes of the authors. 

Brown also says that it is naughty for one writer 
to take material that has been painfully gathered by an- 
other. Oh, it is not such a painful process! Life is a 
struggle and a fight, like a game of football or any other 
healthful amusement, and it is good sport to play both 
games. 

_ Where does a widgeon get his fine flavor? By snatch- 
ing dainty toots of valisneria that are brought up from 
the bottom by other ducks. Is it a painful process for 
other ducks to pull up the valisneria? Not a bit of it; 
they do it for exercise after they have had a fill. The 
widgeon knows ,just what it wants for developing an 
exquisite flavor, and that is why so many people are after 
Setgeons. Human nature craves romance. The best of 
real things are not good enough for us. Down on the 
South Bay there are two gunners living in the same 
village, with whom I go after ducks, At the opening of 
the season one will write: “Some ducks in the Bay. 
Fiocks not yet broken up properly for decoying. Weather 
not good; wait until I send for you.” The other gunner 
writes on the same day: “Never saw so many ducks here 
before. Thousands in sight from the window as I write. 
All breaking up nicely. Weather just the thing. Come 
right down.” Both gunners are looking at the very same 
ducks, only they state the matter differently. Which 
gunner’s advice would you follow? 

Rosert T. Morris, 


P. S.—We have many more widgeons in the medical 
profession than in the profession of literature, and the 
public actually fosters them. They not only take the best 
that is brought up, but not content with that, seek to keep 
the real workers obscured for fear that they will obtain 
credit that is their due. If the workers are truly altruistic, 
they let everything go, and get their joy out of seeing the 
public get the benefit of their work, even though it means 
loss to them. If a writer in general literature is truly 
altruistic, I think he can maintain a similar attitude when 
others make use of his facts. 

Naw York, Dec. 2. 


Did He Mean It—or Dido’t He? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read Dr. Morris’ remarks re Seton Thompson’s ap- 
propriation of Allen Kelly’s “Monarch Bear” stories. 
And then I read them again. They reminded me of the 
Hibernian barber who shaved me a few days ago at the 
Southern Hotel in St. Louis. My mind was a thousand 
miles away, and, influenced by strenuous thought, I 
budged a little. “Am I hurtin’ of yez, sohr?” said Pat. 
“Gwan,” said I, “I didn’t know you were shaving me!” 
And with uplifted razor in one hand and meditatively rub- 
bing his chin with the other, said he: “Well, sohr, I 
don’t know but that’s a compliment, begorra!” 

And that’s the way I feel about Dr. Morris’ article on 
Mr. Seton Thompson—“begorra” it’s complimentary. At 
first I imagined Dr. Morris was a rubbing of it in to the 
hide of Mr. Thompson with a velvety hand, just as one is 
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wont to rub in croton oil with a soft rag; but I am afraid 
“I have it not,” like the Irishman who, when asked by 
his friend had he a light, Pat replied, as-he pulled on his 
stogie, “I have’—a draw, a puft of wind—‘“I have not,” 
and out went the match! Now, when I imagined Dr. 
Morris was just laying open Mr. Thompson with a keen- 
edged scalpel, “I had not” his intention at all. 

It’s all right for Dr. Morris to complacently watch the 
water in his brook meander to beautify the grounds of 
Mr. Thompson, but that water cost Dr. Morris effort of 
no kind; for do not the springs gush unaided from some- 
where on Dr. Morris’ estate to run their watery course 
free and untrammeled to the sea! 

In the commercial world the confusion of mewm et 

tuum is looked upon with a less lenient eye. Witness an 
electrical sharp, who, finding that his water pipes were 
undergoing an attack of electrolosis, just simply wires up 
his house and warms and lights his rooms from current 
drawn from his water pipe by means of properly arranged 
wires. The lighting company learned of it, and at least 
threatened all sorts of things. They called it robbery 
because they had produced the current at the expense of 
coal and labor. But there was no labor involved in the 
flowage of the springs; but there was labor—brain work 
—involved in the production of Allen Kelly’s stories so 
deftly utilized by Mr. Thompson. 
_ As I stated above, I was completely fooled when read- 
ing Dr. Morris’ supposed strictures on the literary stra- 
bismus perpetrated by Mr. Thompson. I for one would 
like to hear more from Dr. Morris upon this subject. It 
is a most interesting one, to say the least. 


CHARLES GRISTADORO. 
Sr. Pavut, Minn, Dec. 2. 7 





MontreaL, Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
correspondence anént Mr. E, Thompson Seton is, I think, 
otie which will warrant an expression of opinion from 
one who knows him pretty thoroughly, inasmuch as two 
of the letters published might lead the public to think 
that Mr. Seton is not a close and appreciative student of 
nature. I know very well, indeed, much of the country, 
its fauna, and its Indians, about which Mr. Seton writes, 
and I must say that he has enlarged my horizon although 
interested in these things myself. Mr. Seton is a thor- 
ough investigator, he is a scientific authority upon the 
habits of many wild animals, he is a student of human 
nature, and an artist and naturalist. I have never wasted 
any of the hours that have been spent in his company, but 
have always come away with the feeling that I had learnt 
something, and that the good-natured part of me was 
working more actively. 

do not wish to pronounce upon the subject of 
“Monarch the Big Bear” and Mr. Kelly; but there are 
tens of thousands of Mr. Seton’s friends who may be 
misled by the controversy into exaggerating Mr. Seton’s 
fault—if fault there be—in connection with the story. 
I am inclined to think him guilty of a trivial plagiarism 
only (if guilty at all), and one which the thousands to 
whom he has given pleasure and profit will readily 
forgive. 

Let us, at all events, keep an unbiased mind until we- 
hear from Mr. Seton, who is now in Europe. 

L, O. ARMSTRONG. 


How Do They Do It? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Three things are puzzling to me—yea, four: 

1. The partridge drum. I used to think I knew all 
about it, and whether the bird smote the log or not. If 
so, many of your communicators could not tell what they 
know—half of them knowing quite the opposite of what 
the other half knows—I would still retain and maintain 
and defend against all comers my conviction that the 
bird does strike the iog; or does not—I am not prepared 
at this moment to satisfy myself as to which one of the 
two theories I am just now holding. 

2. How does the hummingbird maintain itself perfectly 
still in the air when it is sipping sweets or extracting 
insects from the flowers? I can understand how the rapid 
movement of the wings which produce the hum can drive 
the bird forward in its darting movements, but how that 
same hum can be kept up and the bird go neither forward 
nor backward nor up nor down, is too much for me to 
comprehend. 

3. How does a flying fish fly? Does it by moving its 
“wings” propel itself through the air by fin movement, or 
does it get its entire momentum before it emerges from 
the water, and simply use its fins to steer by, or to 
support itself by their planes while in the air. I have 
spent hours in trying to determine this point by watch- 
ing the actual fish as seen from the deck of a sailing ves- 
sel or steamer. I do not know any more about it now 
than I did before. Your Santa Catalina Island readers 
perhaps can give me some light on the problem. 

4. Another question as to fin work. How does the por- 
poise propel itself through the water? From the bow of 
a swiftly moving steamer I have looked down into water 
so clear that it was practically as transparent as the 
atmosphere, and have watched a school of porpoises play- 
ing along the bow, swimming at equal speed with the 
steamer, and now falling behind, and then darting ahead, 
and ever and anon emerging from the water to blow. 
Every part of the body of the porpoise was visible, but 
look as closely as I would, I could not detect a movement 
of the flippers. All I could see was the upward movement 
of the tail which drove the porpoise head down, and the 
downward rhovement of the tail which drove the creature 
up out of the water. The specific question I wish to ask 
is, does a porpoise propel itself by its flippers? Presumably 
the movement of the porpoise is analogous to that of 
fishes, and some of your students of the fish in the water 
may solve this puzzle. Geo, A. Bent, 








In Jordan and Evermann’s “Fishes of North and Mid- 
die America,” the flight of the fying fish is described as 
follows: “Observations on the flight of these fishes, and 
especially of Exocoetus californicus, have been several 
times made under most favorable conditions by Dr. 
Charles H. Gilbert and the writer. The flying fishes 
live in the open sea, swimming in large schools. They 
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will ‘fly’ a distance of from a few rods to more than an 
eighth of a mile, rarely rising more than three or four 
feet. Their movements in the water are extremely rapid; 
the sole source of motive power is the action of the strong 
tail while in the water. No force is acquired while the 
fish is in the air. On rising from the water, the move- 
ments of the tail are continuéd until the whole body is 
out of the water. While the tail is in motion, the pec- 
torals seem to be im a state of rapid vibration, but tlfis 
1s apparent only, due to the resistance of the air to the 
motions of the animal. While the tail is in the water, 
the ventrals are folded. When the action of the tail 
ceases, the pectorals and ventrals are apread and held 
at rest. They are not used as wings, but act rather as 
parachutes to hold the body in the air. When the fish 
begins to fall, the tail touches the water, when its motion 
again begins, and with it the apparent motion of the 
pectorals, It is thus enabled to resume its flight, which 
it finishes finally with a splash. While in the air it re- 
sembles a large dragon-fly. The motion is very swift, 
at first in a straight line, but later deflected into a curve. 
The motion has no relation to the direction of the wind. 
When a vessel is passing through a school of these fishes, 
they spring up before it, moving in all! directions, as 
grasshoppers in a meadow.” 





The Sleeping, Smelling Black Duck. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. L. F. Brown’s invitation to take me to Pamlico 
Sound, a place where I have long wanted to go, is most 
generous and kind. Unfortunately, however, I can- 
not, like the black duck,“ get away.’ 

From Mr. Brown’s description of the places to be 
visited, I feel sure that I would see no flock of black 
ducks all asleep at once. Unlike Mr. Brown, I can- 
not say that I would not see such a thing; but I would 
be willing to gamble my last dollar on it. After re- 
reading the descriptions of the places and the con- 
ditions under which Mr. Brown has observed black 
ducks, it is no wonder that he has never seen a pair 
asleep. I have made a specialty of dusky mallards all 
my life, and I have never “caught them napping” under 
such conditions. So far so good; but if I went on to 
say that no man ever did, then my observations be- 
come valueless. So far as my observations go, the con- 
ditions for a pair of sleeping black ducks are as fol- 
lows: In the spring, say in middle March, a soft, 
dark day with the snow falling fast from the south, 
no wind, the river full of drifting ice, no shooting 
going on, a pair of newly mated ducks, quarter or half 
a mile from shore, on an ice floe. Nor is it every 
day or every such day that one would find a pair 
sleeping. I have never seen three ducks asleep at 
once—it is always a pair, which, newly mated, seem to 
be “two minds with a single thought, two hearts that 
beat as one.” 

A neighbor of mine, Mr. Hudson Covert, who has 
also hunted black ducks several springs gone past, 
says he also has seen a pair of black ducks asleep. 
“But,” he says, “if the boat happened to hit a cake of 
ice as I paddled up, away went the ducks. Also, one 
day I had a friend with me who could neither paddle 
or shoot. When I got within easy range, I turned 
the boat sidewise to shoot, and then, too, the ducks 
always jumped. Another time on Black Creek, when 
not hunging, I found a pair of black ducks asleep on 
a strip of ice outside the fringe of willow-herb and 
doddar. They heard my paddling just as I saw them. 
By the very comical but startled way in which they 
stretched their necks and ‘rubbered,’ I knew they had 
both been asleep. As soon as they saw me they sprung 
into the air. More tellingly to the point, however, is 
an experience of mine one ae when I was using 
a new-fangled boat I had just built. The boat was long, 
narrow, and low, and being painted white, needed no 
battery. I lay flat on my back in it, making it go by 
a device of my own, of which I will say no more than 
that it worked ‘by hand,’ and therefore was not in 
violation of law. f found it did not work, however, for 
though I could get near the ducks, I could not raise 
up, seize my gun and aim quick enough to catch the 
swift-flying black ducks before they were out of range. 
I got hardly any ducks with it, and returned to the use 
of a battery. But oye day I saw a pair of blacks 
asleep. It was snowing and raining. I came up to 
within thirty yards of them, rose up, adjusted myself, 
raised my gun and aimed, the ducks remaining motion- 
less. They were asleep, and when they awoke, they 
found themselve; in the next world. The reason I 
remember it so distinctly, was from my trying out the 
new boat. It was a mile below Judge Parker’s, off the 
end of Esopus Island.” . 

Mr. John Burroughs, in his article in Outing, also 
says he has seen four black ducks asleep. If he says 
so, I believe him; had he gone on to say that there was 
no man who had not seen a pair of black ducks asleep, 
I would have been skeptical. 

Mr. Hardy, the famous Maine woodsman, has also 
seen a pair of black ducks asleep under just the con- 
ditions that one would expect to find them. 

Maybe black ducks can smell cheese, but those that 
[ have seen can’t smell a man. I have paddled up close 
to black ducks with a gale blowing from me to them. 
Mr. William Brewster, of Cambridge, Mass., says 
they can’t smell at all. A fox can smell you, but if 
you stand or sit motionless, he cannot see you. A duck 
can see you ten miles away (I sometimes believe), but 
can’t smell you. - 

To Mr. Otto Keim I will say, that last spring was the 
first time the law has been on ducks in March. I shot 
no ducks then. James AcKER®, Jr. 





The New York State League. 


Tue annual meeting of the New York State League 
was held in Syracuse om Thursday of this week. Among 
the subjects discussed was the pgoposed law forbidding 
the sale of grouse and woodcock. A report of the pro- 
ceedings will be for:.d in our issue of next week, 
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A Federal Game Law.* 


An Act to Protect Migratory Game Birds of the United 


WHEREAS, experience has shown that laws passed by 
the States and Territories of the United States to protect 
game birds within their respective limits have proved in- 
sufficient to protect those kinds and classes of said birds 
which are migratory in their habits, and which nest and 
hatch their young in States other than those in which 
they pass the usual hunting season, and’ in some cases 
breed beyond the boundaries of the United States; 

And whereas such local laws are also inapplicable. and 
insufficient to protect such game birds as, in their migra- 
tions, are found in the public waters of the United States, 
outside the limits and jurisdiction of the several States 
and Territories ; ; 

And whereas the absence of uniform and effective laws 
and regulations in such cases has resulted in the whole- 
sale destruction and the threatened extermination of 
many valuable species of said game birds, which cannot 
be practically restored or re-stocked under State laws 
applicable in the case of game birds having their perma- 
nent habitat within the respective States and Territories, 
therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 4 , 

Section 1. That all wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild 
ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, rail, wild pigeons, and 
all other migratory game birds which in their northern 
and southern migrations pass through or do not remain 
permanently the entire year within the borders of any 
State or Territory, shall hereafter be deemed to be within 
the custody and protection of the Government of the 
United States, and shall not be destroyed or taken con- 
trary to regulation hereinafter provided for. 4 

Sec. 2. That the Department of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to adopt suitable regulations to give effect to 
the previous section by prescribing and fixing closed 
seasons, having due regard to the zones of temperature, 
breeding habits and times and line of migratory flight, 
thereby enabling the Department to select and designate 
suitable districts for different portions of the country 
within which said closed seasons it shall not be lawful to 
shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture migra- 
tory birds within the protection of this law, and by de- 
claring penalties by fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
violations of such regulations. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Agriculture, after the 
preparation of said regulations, shall cause the same to be 
made public, and shail allow a period of three months, 
in which said regulations may be examined and con- 
sidered, before final adoption, permitting, when deemed 
proper, public hearings thereon, and after final adoption 
to cause same to be engrossed and submitted to the 
President of the United States for approval. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to affect or interfere with the local laws of the 
States and Territories for the protection of game localized 
within their borders, nor to prevent the States and Ter- 
ritories from enacting laws and regulations to promote 
and render efficiesit the regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture provided under this statute. 


House Bill No. 15601, introduced Dec. 5 by Hon. George Shiras 3d, 
of Pennsylvania, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Hon. Jas. W. Wadsworth, of New York, Chairman. 


Who Are the True Sportsmen? 


As DIFFERENT persons choose to shoot small game in 
different ways, and I never could see that it made any 
odds to the game whether it was shot flying or sitting, I 
have never interfered with other people or called them 
hard names because they did not do as I did. At the 
same time my private opinion is that very few of those 
who cry out about “pot-hunting” or unsportsmanlike 
ways of shocting, have ever given game the same chance 
that I have. 

First as to duck shooting: I have always considered it 
a mean, lazy way to shoot any kind of ducks, except on 
sea shore, from behind a blind or with decoys or by bait- 
ing. I consider it giving the ducks a great deal fairer 
chance either by long rifle shots or by creeping to them 
and taking any chance which offered, either flying or sit- 
ting, or as the most of my shooting at ducks has been to 
shoot from a moving canoe at ducks which are usually 
on the wing. We have but few ducks here, and it is ex- 
tremely rare that one can get over half a dozen in a day 
on our lakes or streams, and yet many of those who kill 
from 25 to 100 in a day from behind blinds, where not a 
tithe of the skill is required, will find fault with the man 
who may shoot one bird in. three sitting, and kill the rest 
in fair flight instead of when dropping down to, or rising 
from, decoys, when the birds are often nearly. as still as 
when sitting, and offering a great deal larger'mark. Any 
fair wing shot knows that he is surer to kill most kinds of 
ducks flying than sitting. I have shot mostly at wood 
ducks and blue-winged teal, and have averaged better at 
those flying than those sitting, but often it 1s “Hobson’s 
choice.” After crawling for a long time, one gets a 
chance to poke a gun through the bushes, where there 
is no chance to shcot in-any other way except sitting. I 
believe that the man who can by fair still-hunting get a 
chance to fire at ducks as wild as they are here, is entitled 
to shoot in any way he chodses, and it is no one else 
business. ‘ , 

Most men who shoot ruffed grouse prefer to shoot over 
a dog. Of course in this kind of shooting they must 
shoot flying, But I notice that they give the bird as small 
a chance as possible. They usually ‘shoot .a ‘cylinder- 
bored gun with 1)4 to 1% ounces of shot, usually No. 8 





If the object of wing-shooting is to increase the bird’s 
chance of life, why not shoot as I do—a choke-bore with 
only one ounce of No. 6 or No, 4? I have shot at least 
2,000 ruffed grouse, and have never shot a single one by 
the help of a dog. Probably at least half of them have 
been shot where the birds are as wild as can be found in 
the United States. I have depended on myself to do the 
hunting, and would prefer to kill one in this way to 
several shot over a dog—unless the dinner depended upon 
it. For many years I used a gun with one barrel rifled, 
and where grouse were tame I nearly always shot at 
the head and can count By the hundred those shot in that 
way. Often when I have missed I have not used the shot 
barrel unless I needed the bird to eat, and repeatedly I 
have shot a single bird when there were three or four others 
looking at me while I reloaded my rifle, and have picked 
up my bird and left the others without disturbing them. 
I have shot quite a number of ruffed grouse flying, but 
I had much rather gun a shy old bird and after starting 
him five or six times shoot him running or sitting, than 
to shoot one flying without any gunning. I once started 
one nine times before I shot him, and have him now 
mounted. It is not the quantity of game I get that I 
care for; it is the way I get it. I have no fault to find 
with those who prefer to hunt with dogs; in fact the 
most of them would not get much if they did not use 
them; but I am sure that if more hunted game as I do, 
—_ would not be such an outcry about the scarcity of 
irds. 

The great mass of so-called sportsmen need to be edu- 
cated up to the fact that to bring in a large bag of any 
kind of game does not prove that the owner is a good 
gunner. When a man has to depend on a dog for his 
game, he from necessity does not learn as much about the 
habits of the game he shoots as the one who does his own 
hunting. Many people seem to think that the end and aim 
of all gunning is to kill all one can. Now, I do not believe 
in killing anything for the mere ‘sake of killing. For many 
years I have not shot a heron, bittern, fish-hawk, log- 
cock, kingfisher, woodchuck or porcupine, simply because 
I had no use for them, and if they did any harm it was so 
small that there was no good excuse for killing them. 
The gentleman who signs himself “A Blunt Old Man” 
expresses my views better than I can, and has my thanks. 
Robert Burdette once, in speaking of an article entitled 
“Every Man His Own Grammarian,” said, “That is which 
I always did.” So I have always gone my way and let 
the other man go his, but I believe that the man who does 
his own hunting without any aid of dogs, blinds, decoys, 
etc., is the truest sportsman, and although he may not 
decrease the game supply so much, is the best gunner. 

M. Harpy. 


s ’ s 
Shooting Ducks Sitting. 
Editor of Forest and Stream: 

One or two duck hunters who have killed dusky mal- 
lards on the Hudson in springtime from behind white 
muslin blinds, have actually admitted that they then shot 
ducks not only sitting at rest, but ducks that were, in 
addition, sound asleep! Truly strange admissions to sup- 
posedly bring credit to the writers when printed in 
America’s foremost sporting publication! 

Such “sportsmen” and law-breakers have caused strin- 
gent enactments by nearly all the States, forbidding, 
under penalties, various pot-hunting practices—limiting 
the time of year, day or week, number and kinds of 
blinds, guns and decoys, boats, and of the ducks killed, 
and forbidding their sale or transportation, and the use 
of poisoned or medicated food, etc. 

If one of these pot-hunters were a guest at the club 
house of almost any shooting club, and should fire at 
ducks when they were at rest or asleep, he would have 
a very uncomfortable experience furnished to him by 
almost any club member who saw him. Many clubs pun- 
ish such shooting by a fine, or even by expulsion for a 
new offense after admonishment. 

Yet some “Blunt Old Man” fires a flint-lock blunder- 
buss here in defense of such practices, and as their cham- 
pion declares that reference to them in deprecation is 
“implied criticism” and “insinuation.” 

Sportsmen readers are entitled to know who it is that 
assumes to rebuke them and furnish instruction that such 
practices are universal among duck shooters. Who is 
Blunt Old Man? Let him get from behind his blind 
and shoot in the open. ie. B. 





St. Paut, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: I ad- 
mire the bluntness of the “Blunt Old Man,” but in such 
cases as this I think he ought to follow Priscilla’s advice 
and speak for himself, and not for others. De gustibus 
non disputandum. Now, if “Blunt Old Man” takes every- 
thing coming his way, sitting or standing or sleeping, he 
certainly is privileged to do so, but when he, as a general 
proposition, assumes that everybody else with a gun be- 
hind a blind will do the same thing, then I say it’s time to 
call a halt. There is a wide difference between the ethics 
of a sportsman and a marketman. In the case of the latter, 
it’s meat, and ergo, dollars, any way you can get them. | 
don’t know how it may be with others, but if I were to 
fire into a flock of dusky mallards “all asleep together at 
the same time” (excuse me, Mr. Brown), and laid the 
whole flock low, including the sentinel, I’d feel ashamed 
ef myself, unless I was shooting for market. In other 
words, game has no rights which the market-hunter is 
bound to respect. I can only speak for myself when I 
say that to shoot a sleeping duck, a sitting grouse, a 
partridge strutting on a log, or a running quail upon the 


ground, to my idea, is the height of unsportsmanlikeship. 
. Wi i 


onder if mortal man or boy who, crawling up to a 


fence corner*and shooting into a bevy of les i 
thernselves ‘in’ the sabontay oun; ever belt greed er satisfied 
with himself after the deed was done? We can go just 


a little further, if the “Blunt Old Man” will permit it, 
and advocate the dynamiting of trout, the seining of bass, 
and the spearing of salmon. This is certainly getting 
meat, I would like to take a rising vote and thereby 
ascertain how many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
are with the “Blunt Old Man” or with 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


In Cold Camp Under the Spruce. 


Here is a story of near-home camping in New England. It 
was written by Mr. C. H. Gere and printed in his own paper, 
the Hampshire Gazette, and Mr. Charles Hallock sends it to us 
as something that should be in ForEst AND STREAM: 

CaMPING beneath the spruces in winter! Winter is 
when the leaves are off and water freezes. The sensa- 
tion is great! A little more ozone, and much less flies 
and ants; much more sighing of the branches and a 
little more scurrying for firewood than in summer. We 
had camped in the Rockies in winter and survived it, 
but to go out from your house in a civilized part of 
the earth and voluntarily commit yourselves to the ele- 
ments when water freezes in your bucket as you sleep, 
to stumble out of your tent in the morning and put on 
frozen shoes, to take your morning wash from an ice- 
fringed stream, these seemed to our home counsellors 
too rigorous for constitutions any less hardy than log 
drivers. Yet we two tried it, my son-in-law and I. We 
wanted to go a-hunting. We sighed for the hills. We 
could go up and live in board houses, and eat pie and cake 
and such things when the appointed meals were an- 
nounced, or we could take along our tent and frying 
pans, and eat in the woods what we wanted, when we 
wanted: A majority vote of the household was for the 
pie and the board house, but we, the hunters, took to 
the woods. 

After all the arguments were over, we backed a 
springless wagon up to the back door and loaded in 
the outfit. There was a 10 x 12 wall tent. A cotton 
mattress, abundant wool blankets, a big buffalo robe, 
two changes of shoes, an extra pair of pants, four 
pairs of stockings for each, an extra overcoat, in case 
we came in wet from a hunt, two cast-iron kettles, two 
frying pans, two water pails, plates, cups, etc. For 
the. week’s feeding of two men and two dogs there 
were twenty pounds of beef, a few onions, five pounds 
of pig sausage, five of dog sausage, four quarts of self- 
rising buckwheat flour, a quart jar of real maple 
syrup, taken back to the hills whence it came, apple 
sauce in glass jars, home-grown chow-chow in glass 
jars, two quarts of chestnuts to roast under the camp- 
fire at night, a peck of apples, a peck of potatoes, a 
peck of wheat coffee, four loaves of bread, five dozen 
doughnuts, two pounds of cheese and a half-pound of 
real Switzer, sugar and salt in glass jars (paper bags 
are apt to get wet and burst while camping) and three 
jars of jelly. 

This, with the game we should shoot, seemed enough 
to feed two men a week. Then we had an ax, wire, a 
few nails, and a lantern; but our piéce de résistance was 
a sheet-iron stove weighing about fifteen pounds, four 
lengths of pipe and two elbows. 

We remembered a spot in the spruces, along Mill 
Brook in Plainfield. We would camp there. It was 
twenty-five miles away. We left home at 11 A. M. 
The way was steep, the wagon heavy; we fell short of 
the goal. Night was coming on us four miles short 
of the end. We turned into a pasture bar-way, rattled 
over mountains of boulders and brought up in a little 
clearing in a thick mass of spruces, beside a clear 
brook, into which we had put 5,000 of the State trout 
fry for several years past. There was little time to 
select the exact spot, though the locality was known 
years before, we having stopped there in the balmy 
June days when fishing down the brook. The earth 
was thick with the spruce needles and deep covered 
with the decay of fallen trees. Little moisture comes 
up from the soil through this covering. You sit around 
the tent and camp-fire in comfort in such a spot. 

Hurriedly we unhitched, lest darkness come before 
the camp was made. One goes with the horse to a 
nearby barn, and:the other, more used to camp life, 
makes the camp. Back the tent up against a tree 
run a pole through the top of the tent to a limb of 
the tree, drive two stakes at the front corners, slip 
the ropes over the stakes, lift the front end of the 
pole and rest it on a forked stick; the tent is up. Drive 
in the other stakes and make taut the ropes; the tent 
is secure in a gale. It takes an experienced hand but 
a few minutes. Lay spruce twigs over the ground, a 
foot deep, throw on your mattress; you can sleep the 
— of youth, before nerves were made and care was 

orn. 

Next a fire, then to the brook for a kettle of water. 
Set two kettles .a-boiling, one for coffee and one for 
dish washing. Fry ten sausages, cut half a loaf of 
bread. Set up the stove in the tent, running the pipe 
out of a hole cut in front. Then your supper is ready, 
and you, too. After supper grope around in the woods 
for dead branches, to keep the tent warm while you 
talk over the tame events of the day and the wild events 
of the morrow. Strange, anticipation is always wild, 
no matter how oft experience proves the morrow to 
be as tame as was to-day and yesterday. 

After supper the glimmer of a lantern through the 
trees, and the clatter of footsteps over the rocks tell 
the approach of a visitor, a nearby farmer, known of 
old, who comes to sit out the evening and answer 
many questions of the haunts of game around about, 
with -bright visions-of which we retire, exultant in our 
power to slay it asit flees our approach. — - ar 
» » The night’ was: cold, the brook was. lined: with. ice-in 
the morning. Water froze @ quarter-inch thick ig 
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our bucket, yet we slept warm. , daylight we were 
up, the camp fire was snapping, the kettle steaming, 
and breakfast eaten by a boiled potatoes, pork 
sausage, barberry jelly, bredd and butter, coffee. 

The dishes are washed and everything stored away 
in the tent, for it looks like rain or snow. Then we 
start, the dog more anxious than we. Swamp, brush, 
alders, spruce, fallen logs, rocks, blackberry briers— 
what obstacle does not the hunter surmount in his 
‘eagerness to shed the blood of the affrighted remnant 
‘of the game birds of the woods and fields. Enough 
we saw, but none we shot, save a poor lone rabbit, 
which committed itself to the open by force of a dog 
on one side and one of the hunters on another. After 
six hours of weary trudging through the brush, we re- 
turn to camp, unlimber our guns at the wagon, the 
while bemoaning our luck, when a partridge gives two 
preliminary twitters and bounds out of the yellow birch 
tree on which the tent pole rests. A partridge actually 
at rest, eating birch buds! We could have killed it 
had we seen it sitting there. Clearly, this is no place 
for us, we must move. 

After dinner we load up and move through Plainfield 
Center, about four miles, to our originally selected spot. 
Deep in the spruces, where no wind blows, the ground 
dry with spruce needles, on a knoll, whence water would 
run quickly in case of rain, a little brook just far 
enough off to sing softly at night, and a trout in the 
hole where you dip your water, such the spot. At 
dusk we arrive. Two partridges, gone to roost in the 
spruces, fly as we come, and a rabbit scurries off into 
the denser woods. 

The noise of the camp making is over, supper eaten, 
and stillness comes over the forest. The stove is fired 
by green yellow birch, a good burner, probably best 
of all woods green, though white and black birch and 
hickory burn nearly as readily green. Nearby people 
come to see how comfortable one can be in a tent in 
November. They were not cold, though the night was 
very frosty outside. The second night we had other 
visitors and a long spell at high five. 

Here we try the white rabbits, going to the 
spruce woods around Plainfield Pond. It wants 
a good dog for this work, one that is very 
active in search and slow on the trail. Rare 
traits are these in combination. An active dog is apt 
to be too quick on the trail, and overrun the scent. 
Then he has to take too much time in making circles 
around the places where he left the scent. The best 
sport is had with two dogs, one a vigorous brush 
beater, to get up the rabbit, and the other slow on the 
trail. The white rabbit does not live in holes, as the 
small brown rabbit does, and never goes into a hole 
unless wounded. He sleeps in the daytime under a 
bush, or fallen tree-top, or in thick laurel. To get 
the rabbit running, your dog must first find him, and 
this is the longest part of the hunt. When started, the 
rabbit will run off perhaps a half-mile, but always 
comes back near where he started. The impatient 
hunter tries to keep up with the hound, whose baying 
is a delightful sound as it sifts back through the long 
woods. The patient waiter, though chilled in body and 
cold of feet, stays where the pursuit began, and then 
doesn’t always get a shot. The talking of companions 
will turn the rabbit from his course, as it will a flying 
partridge. Keep still, get in certain runways, if you 
know them, and from ten to forty rods ahead of the 
hound will come the rabbit, and it’s a quick shot you 
get at best. If the leaves are dry, the dog will be slow 
on the trail, but if the leaves are damp or there is a 
moist snow the rabbit is pretty certain of a long chase 
unless the hunter interferes. There is no other sport 
equal to running white rabbits with a good hound. 
Partridge shooting requires more skill, and a dog of 
finer qualities to hold the bird to a point, but the bird 
dog never barks. There is no music. The sympa- 
thetic reader may be inclined to pity the poor rabbit, 
so relentlessly pursued by the hound, but, however 
much or little the noise of the dog and the fact of 
pursuit may prey on the rabbit’s nerves, the speed of 
the chase is no tax on the rabbit’s strength, because 
the rabbit frequently leaps at right angles from his 
course and throws the dog off the scent long enough to 
give the rabbit plenty of rest. 

White rabbits are not as plentiful as formerly, and 
it is probably not because they are killed by hunters. 
They seem to migrate. They leave a section where 
they have long been numerous and are unknown there 
for a number of years, then they come back. It is said 
that they will not live in the same region with the 
brown rabbit, just as the gray squirrels are driven away 
by red squirrels. 

It is a wise provision of nature that the food of the 
browsing animals, rabbit, deer, partridge, should be 
richer in winter than in summer, and in summer richer 
than the grasses on which foraging animals, cattle and 
horses live. Common grasses contain about 4% per 
cent. of protein, and the tender ends of brush about 
7 per cent. in summer. In winter the brush is much 
richer in nutrition than in summer, for trees are busy 
all summer storing up in their buds starch and sugar 
and fat, that they may make a rapid growth when the 
first warm days of another growing season come again, 
and be ready to blossom, fruit and seed, that the great 
work of reproduction may be well done. 

On our rabbit hunt our dog followed the trail of two 
deet, the tracks of which we ourselves coild’see in the 
frosted grass. Speaking of deer, one came ‘close to our 
tent one night, then running away, with much crashing 
of dead branches. There is room up there on ‘Hamp- 
shire’s highest hills for deer. Miles and~ miles of 
wooded hills and pastures growing up to brush, with 
lessening habitations of man, is the aspect. Mixed with 
the baying of our hounds came the puff of a steam saw- 
mill, vaseiiaia up the spruce into barrel staves, the 
beech and maple into chair stock, the ash into scythe 
handles and wagon material. 

We were back home from the rabbit hunt at 1 o’clock, 
and took time for an elaborate meal of boiled beef, 

put in the kettle the ni ight before, and nes simmering 
well into the night. othing like beef when you are 
using up muscular tissue behind a dog. It fills the need 
of tha sised tired. hunter better than any one ene. and 
smasics ‘more: of the aboriginal. 
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else procurable.. When the Indian surcharges his 
frame with a meat.dinner he’ lies down and eons 
That was what we did, and when we woke and stumbled 
out-of the tent, there sat a partridge, not twenty feet 
from the camp-fire, and no gun ready for her. We cut 
the branches from the spruces down to the dipping 
place in the brook, and a beautiful walk it was, over 
the soft dead needles and dry moss. We examined the 
trout in the brook, now in their brightest colors, ready 
for the mating, which comes Nov. 16, with hardly a 
day’s fail. The fins of the trout were bordered with a 
wide stripe of white, and a lesser stripe of scarlet, and 
the scarlet and white spots on the sides were more 
pronounced than in summer. In a pond, nearby, where 
there are thousands of trout in summer, there were 
few now, and these were at the head of it in the cur- 
rent, lying over freshly cleaned gravel, whereon they 
were to drop their spawn. It’s a great work, this re- 
production, and from the tadpole up, only shirked by 
man, 

Say, look at that queer looking stump over across 
the pond! Sticks up from a clear space beneath the 
spruces. Looks like a bottle, with a long neck, and the 
neck twisted a little sideways. Great Caesar! can it be 
a partridge? Quick, the gun! 

Alas, too late! A couple of hops, a couple of 
“peeps,” “peeps,” a spread of wings, and off she goes; 
another chance missed. 

The next day we would hunt partridge. We would 
get up early, get a quick meal, and be off by sunrise. 
There was a dim light in the east when we turned out. 
What a glorious thrill to fell the zest of life return, 
as you grope to the brook for a wash in the icy water, 
and appetite strong for a lantern-light breakfast. Buck- 
wheat griddle cakes? Yes, just the thing for a strenu- 
ous day and easy had. Pour in a little syrup to make 
them brown good, flop them in the air by a deft turn 
of the wrist (takes a strong nerve to risk a delicious, 
big, brown slap-jack on this aerial toss), and serve hot, 
with sausage. Who couldn’t shoot partridges on such 
a meal! 

When we came to, it was 10 o’clock. Maybe it was 
the griddle cakes, or maybe the sausage, or maybe 
getting up so early. At any rate, we had slept over 
three hours after breakfast. But no matter, the birds 
are near; we haven’t far to walk. We found that the 
partridges were eating beechnuts, but that they feed 
under beech trees which were not a great ways from 
the spruces, to give them shelter. We noticed that they 
started to fly with a spruce between us and them. That 
is education, a full college course, with a post-graduate 
added. In the story books they always shoot a lot of 
game, on great hunting trips like this of ours, and so 
we fashion this story. 

When we were off in the woods one day we received 
a call from Charles Hallock, the founder of Forest AND 
STREAM, and author of many books. We found his 
card and several magazines on our bed. Mr. Hallock 
spends his summers at Mr. Gurney’s, in Plainfield, and 
the winters in various places in the South. Strange, 
that the first sporting book I ever read, and one of the 
best ever written, was largely about this very stream 
we heard singing in the night. Mill Brook, Plainfield. 
If you would catch some of the spirit of the woods, 
read this book of Hallock’s, “The Fishing Tourist.” 

Another day after the rabbits, and we must go home. 
We hated to go. Man started in the woods, why not 
continue there? But no, we must go back and build 
higher this mighty structure of civilization, which eats 

up those at work in the top stories a little bit faster 
than they can walk into the ground floor. 

The last hunt is over, the last night under the spruces, 
the wagon is packed, the horse is headed for home, the 
cold, gray clouds promise snow; but we know that we 
can camp out in winter with as much delight as in leafy 
June. C. H. Gere. 


Growth of Moss on Trees. 


From the Literary Digest. 


It is often said that expert woodsmen are able to ascer- 
tain the points of the compass in a forest by noting the 
growth of moss on the trees, the usual statement being 
that it is thickest on the north side. This was hardly 
borne out by an investigation made about two years ago 
by Henry Kraemer, of Philadelphia, who found that in 
his vicinity moss grew on all sides of the trees except 
the south, the predominating direction being the east. 
In a later investigation by a French botanist, M. Leon 
Bédel, it appears that no dependence at all can be placed 
on the moss as a guide to the points of the compass. The 
determining factor seems to be ability to hold moisture 
for the sustenance of the parasitic growth. M. Bédel, 
in an article in the Revue Scientifique, describes his 
observations. Alluding first to Kraemer’s data, he says: 

“It may be seen that the parasitic growth is not thickest 
on the north side, but rather on the east. Looking a little 
closer, we find that M. Kraemer has proved a fact of con- 
siderable importance—that the moss, which does not care 
for publicity, tends to cling, by preference, to the parts of 
the trunk that are inclined from the vertical, * 
especially on those that form an acute angle with the 
ground. In any case, on a given trunk, the favorite 
habitat of mosses and other parasites, he says, is the side 
that ‘receives and holds’ the greater proportion of mois- 
ture. Here there is some vagueness, since the side that 
receives the most moisture is that exposed to the wind, 
while that which retains the most is the sheltered side. 
And, we should also distinguish between isolated trees 
and trees in a wood or forest.” 

To clear up these points, observations have been made 
during the past two or three years in the neighborhood of 
Dozulé, France, by the author, who believes that he has 
established the following facts: (1) Exposure has only 
a slight influence on the fixation of mosses, and it is im- 
possible to lay down a rule in the matter. (2) Mosses 
usually grow on the upper, rather than the lower, side of 
inclined trees. (3) They are more abundant on cracked 
and furrowed than on smooth trunks, and also on knots 
and lumps. (4) Moss prefers horizontal to vertical 
branches, and grows thickly in bifurcations. (5) The 
direction ob the wind worms * to ea no influence on the 

moss, . 
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4s true for isolated trees as well as for groups 
-when grouped trees have not one face more exposed than 
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The key to this whole matter appears to the author to 
lie-in the question of moisture. He says: 

“The fixation of moss on trees is governed by the de- 
gree of moisture retained:- Mosses grow preferably on 
the parts of the tree that hold most water. ae 

ven 


others to moisture, they have one that holds more of it; 
that is to say, there is always one-face more or less in- 
clined, or more cracked, or rougher, on which the water 
from the leaves or branches stays longer. 

“It is especially the quantity of water retained and not 
that received that influences the growth of the moss. Of 
two trees situated side by side, one with a smooth and the 
other with a rough trunk, the former will have no moss 
and the other will be covered, because the water easily 
runs off the one, while on the other it is held by the 
irregularities of surface. 

“The retention of moisture explains why the upper part 
of horizontal branches is mossy, while the under side is 
not. The water, owing to gravity, strives to reach the 
earth in a vertical course. It does not remain on the 
lower side of the branch, because it can fall thence 
directly to the ground without meeting any obstacle, while 
on the upper side the branch itself opposes a direct fall. 
The water has to run around the branch to reach the 
lower side, and the roughnesses of the bark retard and 
retain it. * * * It is the same in the case of an in- 
clined trunk. * * * 

“To sum up: Mosses grow preferably on the parts of 
the tree that retain most moisture. They are thus more 
abundant * * * on rough or cracked parts; on the 
upper side of a branch or inclined trunk; on knots or 
bosses; at the fork of branches; at the base of the trunk. 

“We may say that ‘moss draws moss.’ When moss 
has grown on a tree it is itself a powerful factor in the 
retention of moisture; and new moss, either of the same 
or a different species, ‘develops and thus increases the ex- 
tent of the green covering.’ 


In North Carolina. 


RaveicgH, NortH Carotina.—A party of Raleigh sports- 
men is back from a jolly good hunt in eastern North 
Carolina. They left here Sunday, November 13, snow 
then falling, and went to Croatan in Craven county, near 
the junction of the Neuse and Trent rivers, prepared for 
a week’s hunt for any and all game, principally ducks 
and geese. In the party were J. D. Bowen, conductor on 
the Seaboard Air Line; W. R. Sherman, J. J. Bowen, 
manager of the Southern Express office here, and his two 
sons. They arrived there about 6 o’clock Monday after- 
noon, found no one to meet them, owing to failure to get 
a letter giving time of arrival. They got a couple of carts 
to haul the luggage out to camp, seven miles distant. 
When they arrived at the “camp” they found an old de- 
serted log house which had been used by fishermen as a 
dwelling. The whole party got busy, gathered fuel, made 
a fire, the weather being very cold, after which they un- 


. packed the luggage, got out the cooking utensils and had 


supper at about 11 o’clock. During all this time the geese 
were constantly passing back and forth over and above 
the camp, honking so loudly that the party could hardly 
hear themselves talk. They went to bed full of happy 
anticipations of the next day’s sport. 

At 4 o’clock the next morning they got up and had 
breakfast, and just as day began to dawn they left camp, 
each man going in an opposite direction, of course all bent 
on making the largest bag for the day. They assembled 
again in the afternoon at 6 o’clock, when they had dinner, 
and then made showdown of the first day’s work, which 
was something like twenty ducks, all mallards. They did 
not hunt deer the first day, though they are plentiful in 
that locality, but devoted some time to them later on. 
They spent five days at Croatan, the range of hunting ex- 
tending something like ten miles in practically every direc- 
tion, both on water and land. They hunted mainly in 
the creeks, where the mallards were feeding, these being 
all tidal streams, quite narrow, deep and tortuous. There 
is wild rice, grass seed and roots. No wild celery was 
seen, this being the food so dear to the canvasbacks, and 
which is also greatly relished by all other kinds of ducks, 
though all of the latter except the canvasback and red- 
head are too lazy to dive in deep water after it. The 
natives in that part of the country call these other ducks 
the “lazy ducks.” The hard-working canvasbacks and 
redheads dive in water as deep as 12 feet and pull up the 
roots of the celery. Much of the stuff floats to the sur- 
face and then the other ducks, the lazy fellows, get in 
their work. What they leave floats to the shore and is in 
the shape of wrack. 

As a result of the five days at Croatan the party got 
three deer, forty mallards, nine squirrels, three geese, and 
a bald eagle. They devoted some of the time to fishing 
with a seine 250 yards long, owned by one of the boatmen, 
and caught about 200 pounds of trout, jack, welshman 
(or “chub,” really large-mouth black bass), and mullet, 
the latter fish being very fat and highly prized by ali 
North Carolinians when fresh, and by the coast people 
both fresh and when cured. Along the back of the mullet 
lie two streaks of fat, which are often cut out and put 
aside in kits and used.as lard. The coast people like the 
mullet because it is so fat that it will “cook itself.” 

All that part of North Carolina is a paradise for the 
hunter and the fisherman, the real sportsman, either on 
land or water. People up north know a lot about Curri- 
tuck Séund, which is the head-center of canvasback shoot- 
ing in the world, but they don’t know what a game 
treasure-house a vast deal of North ‘Carolina is. The real 
sportsman is welcomed here—not the pot-hunter or the 
shooter for market. These. get the chilly hand, the icy 
heart, the stony stare. All land in North Carolina is 
posted by a general law, and in many of the counties the 
written consent of land-owners is necessary. The gentle- 
man sportsman coming to North Carolina will have no 
trouble, but let the other classes beware. There is no 
room for them here. 

One of the interesting natives at Croatan is Uncle John 
Pittman. He is 80 years old, but the spryness and vitality 
of the North Coonan is shown by the fact that the old 
fellow put ms two whole days deer hunting with the party. 
In his time he has killed great numbers of deer, and the 
See ae yey ie pas never left: him for e minute. He 
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a fine pack of deer hounds always ready for the use 
of his friends, and it is certainly well worth while to be a 
friend of “Uncle John.” His stories of his past deeds in 
the hunting field fill in the evenings delightfully. He has 
a negro assistant, “Uncle Needham,” who is as old as 
Uncle John, and the two have hunted together. ever since 
they were a dozen years old. Needham keeps at the hunt- 
ing almost every day. He is very proud of being a bear 
hunter, and in that section has killed about thirty of these 
animals, this fall having shot two, one of which weighed 
over 300 pounds. He thinks there is no meat on earth quite 
so good as that of the bear, and nothing can be more 
amusing than Needham’s stories, in his native dialect, 
about his hunting of the bear, not to speak of lesser game. 
Every night Needham sat in the middle of the floor, the 
center of attention, and told us, young and old, story 
after story about bears and ghosts, or “hants,” as he calls 
them. His belief in a “hant” is as firm as that he holds 
in the Supreme Being. The negroes never say ghosts, but 
always “hants.” He actually got the youngsters in the 
party so frightened by his stories that in broad daylight 
they were afraid to go to the spring after a bucket of 
water, and at night dared not stick their heads out of the 
door. Uncle John has a nephew, Noah McGowan, whom 
he is training to succeed him as a deer hunter. Soon the 
mantle of this Elijah of the hunting field will fall upon 
the trusty Noah, for there is a pride in the family in 
always having a crack deer hunter in its ranks. This has 
come down for generations from the old hunting days, 
away back before 1700. 


After breaking camp, the party made their way in boats 
up a creek to the house of Uncle John, shooting all the 
way, and walking from their camp to his snug old house, 
where t first of ail received a hearty greeting at the 
hands of his niece, Miss Gratsy McGowan, who, by the 
way, is a notable housekeeper. Such a supper as was laid! 
Made up, first of all, of a great blue china platter piled 
high with North Carolina “collards,” admirably cooked; 
other dishes being a pile of well baked sweet potatoes 
(yams, not those miserable things which the New Jersey 
people raise and eat, and which so many unfortunately 
ignorant Northern folk call sweet potatoes); North 

rolina ham, cornbread in great slabs, hot and fine; cold 
pork, biscuits as big as your fist and standing as high; 
truly a noble meal, which was washed down with plenty 
of black coffee, hot and fine. The hunters ate until they 
could barely move, and left the table greatly to the dis- 
tress of Miss Gratsy, who deplored the utter loss of appe- 
tite, though they had eaten about six pounds apiece it 
really seemed. They left the kitchen and:went to what 
the country folks call the““big house.” Uncle John wasn’t 
feeling very well just then, but sat up in bed and told a 
few stories and enjoyed the companionship of the crowd 
very much. The party had taken with them on the trip 
three gallons of corn whiskey, commonly known as “white 
liquor.” That is the sort which gets next to the heart 
and the stomach of your native North Carolinian. No 
“red liquor” for him; it doesn’t go at all. He will leave 
a bottle of it unnoticed, but will sail into the white stuff 
every time, declaring it to be the only pure whiskey. 
Uncle John can carry off a quart every day with the 
finest grace in the world, and declares it makes him 
younger. 

People who go to eastern North Carolina hunting had 
better take tents. The winters are very mild and tents 
give all the comfort desired. Croatan is immediately 
upon a railway and is very conveniently located. Persons 
who may desire to go there, or anywhere in the State, for 
that matter, to hunt, had better write ahead and obtain 
permission, and arrange all affairs beforehand. These 
peeple own the land for miles and miles around Croatan, 
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of course they also control the hunting. eee 
right they like you; that is the sort of people they are. 
is indeed typical of all North Carolinians. Be sure 
are right and then go ahead. It is a good old motto, 
applies to hunting trips just as much as it does to 
anything else in the world. ; : 

ention ought to be made of Wiley Pittman, of 
Croatan, as a capital hunter and good companion and 
boatman. He is an expert and knows all that country 
far and near; by the way, owning his own boats and seines, 
He went with the party on all the trips, and was in- 
valuable, full of good advice as to the _best hunting 

und, and a very companionable fellow in every way. 
aes who come to North Carolina will have to un- 
learn a good many things they think they know, and if 
they keep their eyes and ears open, they will go home 
with a great many admirable new ideas. They can pick 
up something else in North Carolina besides game. 

All this is just a mere little bit of a chat about the 
possibilities of the eastern section as a resort for true 
sportsmen. Now for a little line or two about the shoot- 
ing in Raleigh’s vicinity. Charles E. Johnson, who is one 
of the best sportsmen here, is very proud of his new self- 
acting shotgun, one of those terrible weapons which it is 
the ire of not a few to see put utterly out of action. 
It is a five-shot automatic. The other day he was out 
hunting partridges near here. His dogs found a fine 
covey. A bird got up, and was killed; he put in another 
cartridge, giving him five ready for use, and as in very 
rapid succession the birds got up, killed five without a 
break, then going forward and getting all the six. Mr. 
Johnson by no means is a “hunting hog,” but a gentle- 
man sportsman, and tells me that with the advent of his 
new automatic he has made a fixed resolve never to kill 
more than 15 birds in any one day. He has killed over 
60 in a day. He says that with moderation such as his, 
the automatic is no more a slaughterer of game than the 
old-fashioned gun. 

For the first time Raleigh will this winter enter the 
lists as a place of resort for Northern people, with two 
up-to-date hotels, the Yarborough and the Park, and will 
present not only the attractions, social and otherwise, of a 
charming old Southern town, but will offer to sportsmen 
a point of special advantage, from which they can easily 
reach good shooting very near-by on five lines of railway, 
and from whence they can quickly get to other points of 
advantage in this particular. A number of people from 
the North are already arranging to come here. Pine- 
hurst, of which the writer has written several times, is 
only a little over an hour distant, and there will be much 
visiting between the two points. Raleigh is so close to 
New York (only 15 hours’ run by either the Seaboard or 
the Southern Railway) that there is no trouble about 
getting in or getting out. The main line of the Seaboard 
passes through the city. The partridge shooting will be 
found to be excellent. A new railway is in course of 
construction which will be an air-line to one of the finest 
duck shooting sections of the State, to which one can 
go from Raleigh in three or four hours when the road is 
finished. Another fact is that the schedules out of 
Raleigh and into it for local points are perfect for sports- 
men, so they can spend the day in any direction they 
choose. Good roads, macadam or gravel, well graded, 
add to the facilities for getting out into the country. The 
presence of Northern people here in numbers will mark a 
new era in the life of Raleigh—something it has hereto- 
fore not known except by hearsay. Frep. A. OLps. 
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All the game laws and fish laws of the United States 
ond Canada are given in the “Game Laws in Brief” 


A Massachusetts Deer Case. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed find clipping from a local paper giving a short 
account of a trial held in the district court, South 
Framingham, Mass., Nov. 19, 1904, for the illegal killing 
of a deer: . 

“Fred. L. Bowman was arraigned before Associate 
Justice Higley in District Court this morning charged 
with hunting and killing a deer on his farm in Sudbury. 
He pleaded not guilty and stood trial, being represented 
by counsel. The prosecutors were officials of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association. The 
evidence was not sufficient to convict the defendant. The 
testimony showed that one Young, a meat dealer of Sud- 
bury, had deer meat from the defendant, and which, he 
testified, he took thinking it was veal. Officers also found 
a sack saturated with blood, and clinging to which were 
deer hairs, on defendant’s farm. Bowman denied any 
knowledge of the presence of the sack on his place. He 
was discharged.” p 

The defendant was acquitted on account of the evi- 
dence not being sufficient to justify the conviction of the 
guilty party. You will notice that Young, the meat dealer 
who sold the venison, testified under oath that he received 
deer meat from the defendant supposing it to be veal. On 
inquiring into the case I find that Young took this meat 
which he supposed to be veal and sold some of it as 
venison to one party and offered it as venison to another 
party. Both parties were in court and testified to this. 

If such an open violation of the law, with such evi- 
dence as was given, can go unpunished, I would like to 
have you or some reader of Forest AND STREAM tell me 
what kind of evidence is necessary to bring about the con- 
viction of parties who kill these harmless animals. How 
long will the deer last in a community where only the fear 
of the law keeps them from being slaughtered, if such 
open violations as this can go unpunished? 

CoNnSTANT READER OF FoREST AND STREAM. 


In Florida. 


Punta Gorpa, FLta.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your number of November 26 is an article by “W.” on 
“A Cheap Winter in Florida.” The article is far from 
correct. To say that “the absence of pines is a striking 
feature of Florida’s landscape” is in nowise a fact, and the 
writer must know very little of the State. He says that 
“the lowering of Lake Okechobee by the numerous drain- 
age canals, etc.” There has been no lowering of Lake 
Okechobee ; all. the work of the Hamilton Disston Drain- 
age Company was a failure. There is no change in the 
conditions as to the rise or fall of water. The woods 
are practically the same. The only change is caused by 
cattle men who burn the grass for their stock, and by 
the new turpentine stills. Your correspondent says 
radishes grow in three weeks. Humbug! And those 
famous ibis and flamingo. I have been in Florida for six~- 
teen winters, and have only seen one flamingo. And 
“Paroquets displaying richness of plumage that startles 
the spectator.” I have never seen these birds, and never 
saw a man who had. Have passed from Kissinumee to 
the Gulf and back; have hunted in about as wild country 
as there is. He says “rattlesnakes are so scarce that 
hunters have to make a diligent search for one.” I have 
to keep up a search to avoid them. One of my men killed 
a 6'4-foot fellow to-day that had nine rattles and a button. 
He says “Alligators are few and small of size.” There 
are lots of them from ten to twelve feet long. In one pond 
last winter I saw thirty young ones. 

Where could this man have been to learn so much that 
is not so? C,. A. Dean. 
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The Sea Trout Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among all the writers on Fish and Fishing who con- 
tribute to the columns of the oldest and best known sport- 
ing paper in America, there is not one whose pleasant 
gossip is looked for with more eagerness or read with 
more interest by The Old Angler than that furnished by 
your usually well-informed correspondent, E. T. D. 
Chambers. Much to the writer’s regret he reads in your 
issue of November 19 nearly two columns of information 
(?) respecting what Mr. C. calls the “sea-run trout of the 
Saguenay and its tributaries;” those found in the lower 
part of the St. Lawrence, in the bays and harbors of 
P. E. Island, in the mouth of the Cascapedia in Bay 
Chaleurs, and in the tidal waters of the Moisie, the 
Trinity and the Saguenay rivers. 

Whether intended or not, the scope of the paper im- 
plies that these “sea-run trout” are denizens of the sea, 
and resort to fresh water rivers only to spawn or “run 
into some of them after the smelt upon which they feed, 
and when these latter-return to the sea, late in the year, 
the sea trout again follow after them.” 

There is nothing in the article to indicate that Mr. 
Chambers ever saw these “sea trout” except in the Sague- 
nay and some of its tributaries. Indeed, the context leads 
us to conclude that the last summer was the only time he 
“was fortunate enough to enjoy opportunities for their 
study.” Unfortunately for the conclusions to which his 
single season’s study has led him, they directly contradict 
the conclusions of other observers who have made this 
fish the study of a lifetime, and have had exceptional 
se for the study. 

nm your issue of April .11-1903, the veteran artist and 
angler, Walter M. Brackett, of Boston: (than whom, in 
the present writer’s opinion, no more ent and 
careful observer can be found), wrote: “ me to 
say that 1 have spent thirty summers in the pursuit ‘of 


my favorite sport of salmon fishing on the Restigouche 
and its tributaries, the York and St. John in Gaspé, and 
for the past twenty seasons on the Ste. Marguerite, a 
tributary of the Saguenay, all of which rivers abound in 
sea trout (so-called). During all these years I have been 
a careful observer of their structure, habits, etc., and 
have yet to find a single point of difference between them 
and brook trout, excepting that these have acquired the 
habit of spending a part of each year in salt water, but 
always in the vicinity of the streams in which they are 
bred. They spawn in the upper regions of the streams 
under the same conditions and at the same time as other 
trout.” Mr. Brackett concluded a minute and correct 
description of this fish in these words: “In answer to 
Mr. Hallock’s question, ‘When is a sea trout a brook 
trout?’ I will say ever and always, whether in fresh or 
salt water, he is the much-loved fontinalis pure and 
simple.” 

In your issue of July 23 last, that veteran angler and 
charming writer, Edward A. Samuels, said: “So far as 
I have been able to discover, we have but one S. fon- 
tinalis, and I have handled the fish upward of fifty years, 
having taken them not only in the waters of many of the 
States, but also in all the Provinces of the Dominion, and 
have even creeled them from the Laurentide lakes; and 
have never been able to discover such peculiarities of 
markings and coloration as would be necessary to consti- 
tute a distinct variety.” 

_ With the waters of Bay Chaleurs and most of the 
rivers debouching into it on both sides, the present writer 
is familiar, and he can say with confidence that, while 
all abound with the so-called sea trout, these are identical 
with the common brook trout in structure, in habits, in 
markings, in colors, and that more are caught far from 
the estuaries of their native rivers. 

Had Mr. C. looked a little more sharply into. Frank 
Forester’s “Fish and Fishing,” from which he quoted all 
thatpart of his paper relating to P: E. Island, he would 





have found that writer indorsing the belief of his friend, 
the late M. H. Perley, that there is but one distinct 
species of brook trout in North America, and that this 
is a migratory fish which, when not debarred, descends to 
salt water and returns to spawn in the clearest, coolest, 
and most limpid water it can find. In his “Report on the 
Sea and River Fisheries of New Brunswick,” Mr. Perley 
says: “During the last thirty years the writer has caught 
many thousands of these trout in estuaries, rivers, streams 
and lakes in the Provinces and in Maine, and can safely 
say, after close and attentive examination, that he has 
never seen but one species of the brook trout, whatever 
naturalists may say to the contrary.” This was the 
opinion of Prof. Agassiz, of Harvard, and of Profs. 
Baird and Goode, of the Smithsonian Institution, each of 
whom carefully examined specimens sent them by 
THe Oxp ANGLER. 


The Rainbow Trout. 


_ It 1s-about twenty years since the rainbow trout was 
introduced into note by the United States Fish Com- 
mission. My friend, Prof. Baird, kindly called my at- 
tention to them, knowing my interest in such matter, 
and at my request the Commission sent me, to my place 
in North Carolina, a few live fish and some eggs. They 
reached me safely, and were duly planted in the streams 
which supplied two large ponds. They grew wonder- 
fully, so much so that, to my astonishment, some of 
them were taken the next year which weighed over a 
pound, and very soon two and three-pound fish were 
commonly taken by the summer visitors here, who have 
free use of my stream and ponds. Since then I have 
not done muck fishing myself, nor have taken much 
care-to keep trace of the fishing done by the many 
summer visitors who come here to enjoy our beauti- 
ful. mountain country; -but I have quite often heard of 
fish. of. three or four pounds being taken; .and on one 
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occasion, I myself had the good fortune to come across 
a big fellow which I could reasonably judge to Weigh 
at least ten or twelve pounds, but which has invariably 
broken the tackle of every ohne who has hooked on to 
him. I judge the fish will weigh twelve pounds at 
least, and I have been told of other fish seen lying at 
the bottom of one of my ponds, at least quite as large. 
A three-pounder hooked by me in one of the ponds 
from a boat, near dusk, one evening, occupied all my 
attention for three hours, when he kindly leaped into 
the boat and was safely secured. This was my last 
fishing, having been in Chicago for some time past, and 
giving but little attention to the sport when at home 
in Highlands, N. C. I expect to spend some time in 
North Carolina the coming summer, and will renew 
my acquaintance with these grand fish and tell you 
more about their condition. 

No other fish can take better care of itself than this. 
Some fish planted from my waters into the head of the 
Tennessee, a few miles from here, have appeared far 
down, and are now taken abundantly in the main river. 
Doubtless the waters on that side of the mountains 
are now well stocked, and probably the fish are all the 
way down the big Tennessee and probably further. 
There is no gamier fish than this; it takes the fly 
greedily. And the most favorite one is the white miller, 
as I should judge from seeing the water actually foam- 
ing fiom the hundreds of Esh rising as these moth 
dipped into the water to drop their eggs at the season. 
It is easy to find schoals of these fish lying apparently 
dozing on the bottom of the deeper parts of the ponds, 
and treating a bait dropped down to them with the 
utmost neglect. Having no time to give my waters 
any protection, they are poached very freely, and oc- 
casionally I hear of wonderfully large fish being 
speared as they lie in shoals on the bottom, where the 
deep holes are. Readers of the Forest AND STREAM 
are cordially invited to try their luck in my streams, and 
they will not only get some first-rate fishing, but enjoy 
the pleasure of spending a few pleasant days and really 
cool nights here, at the elevation of 4,000 feet; and 
they will see the woods filled with our abundant flowers 
all the summer through, walk on the shady roads and 
enjoy the cool, bracing air, sleep soundly under the 
needed blankets during the cool nights, and free from 
mosquitos or other annoying flies, really rest in the 
pleasantest mountain region in the whole broad expanse 
of the United States. No need to ask leave to fish 
down the waters for six miles down the stream, and 
two up it from the town; and no questions are asked 
of any stranger who may shed his benignant counten- 
ance on our pleasant, quiet forest-shaded and flower- 
spangled mountain country, for I own all the stream. 

It is the healthfulest locality in the whole Union. 
There are hundreds of cool springs; one of lithia 
water, and doubtless more not yet discovered; and a 
sort of procession of strangers, seeking rest and health 
here, tread the shady road from the -village to this 
particular spring to get their morning and evening 
inspiration from it, cool and fresh as it flows down a 
shaded ravine in which the sun never shines, and thus 
the water is nearly ice-cold at all times. 

We have abundant feathered game—wild turkeys, 
pheasant and quail in abundance. And as the Forest 
AND STREAM folks are all my friends, they will be wel- 
comed and well treated. We have excellent hotels and 
private boarding houses, where trout are cooked to 
perfection, and a climate free from all taint of malaria, 
and a specific cure for all disorders of the lungs and 
heart—a region in which every tree, native to the 
United States but one, is growing, and one which is 
found nowhere else. There are no swamps or wet 
places, and our waters are pure and soft. The woods 
are brilliant with flowers from the early spring to the 
late fall, and then they are gorgeous with all shades 
of yellow and red; and the Indian summer lasts until 
spring. Henry STEWART. 


Fish Chat. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
The Striped Bass is Not a Weakfish. 


In Forest AND STREAM for November 19 [ had a short 
paper on “A Study of Fish Markets,” in which, in treat- 
ing of the striped bass, I was made by the types to use the 
expression, “the striped bass, or weakfish, as it is often 
called.” When I wrote that paper I thought | wrote 
“rockfish,” and wrote it very plainly, but if I did not, | 
stand ready to be forgiven; that a man who killed his 
30-pound bass before most of the present generation of 
anglers was born, and therefore ought to know something 
of what the characteristics of the fish are, surely ought 
not to be supposed to write such a thing, but when he 
receives letters like the following, he begins to lose confi- 
dence in his penmanship or in his mental condition when 
the writing was done. The letter is from Newport, R. L., 
and reads thus: 


“My Dear Sir—I find in Forest AND Stream of 
November 19, 1904, in an article written by you the state- 
ment, ‘The striped bass, or weakfish, as it is often called.’ 
Is not this a misprint for ‘rockfish?’ If not, could you 
kindly tell me where it is called ‘weakfish,” and your 
authority for the same. Thanking you in advance for 
your reply, I am yours faithfully, i” 


Now, as a reply to this, and to head off all letters of 
similar import, I will say right here that the expression 
was a misprint pure et simple, and that no man could 
by any stretch of his imagination, unless he had absorbed 
a dozen or two “high balls,” think of classing the bass 
with the weakfish. 

The types, first and last, and I have for upward of fifty 
years been keeping them moving, have made some curious 
messes for me. One of the drollest —— not many 
months ago. I had written, as I thought, a rather in- 
teresting description of the charms of salmon fishing, and 
in sa gave as one of the ree the —_ angler 
should possess was “a great lung capacity.’ e types 
dropped’ out the word Slang,” making as a desideratum 
for the angler “a great capacity.” 

‘The chaffing I had to endure for that slip was among 
‘the -worst I ever experienced, and I had- no idea there 
were so many people who read Forest AnD STREAM so 


carefully. I wonder how many times I was requested to 
state “for what the salmon angler should have a great 
capacity,” and I was asked if I was darkly hinting at 
“Rhumb,” or any of the other precious liquids, to absorb 
which many fishermen consider it to be a necessity in their 
outings. I made my peace with some of the more turbu- 
lent, but at what a cost! 


“Sea Trout” Again. 


I had hoped that the discussion regarding the identity 
of the so-called sea trout would be dropped from the 
columns of Forest AND StrEAM until I could get my 
monograph on that fish, which I now have in preparation, 
completed; but the topic will not down, and, after all, it 
is perhaps best that all possible light should be thrown 
upon it, and from every available source. In ForEST AND 
Stream for November 19, Mr. Chambers has something 
in relation to the silvery beauties, which, although written 
in a most interesting manner, is not entirely free from 
error, or which will not, at any rate, excite some 
discussion. 

In treating of the sea trout fishing near Charlottetown, 
he states that a very large run of these beautiful fish is 
often met, and among other catches on record is one of 
16 trout weighing over 80 pounds. Now I know some- 
thing of the fishing around Prince Edward Island, and I 
think I can truthfully say that neither near Charlottetown 
nor in St. Peter’s Bay, nor anywhere else on the coast of 
the island, may be had anything like such fishing as he 
describes. The largest “sea trout” I ever took in any of 
the waters around the island were killed near Malpeque, 
and none of them overrun two pounds weight. 

So far as my experience goes, large runs of these beau- 
tiful fish do not now occur in many of the waters in 
which they were formerly abundant. The catch of sixteen 
trout weighing eighty pounds occurred nearly fifty years 
ago, and the story is told by Mr. Perley, of St. John, 
N. B., in Frank Forrester’s book on “Fish and Fishing,” 
page 123; but conditions have changed since then, the 
average size of game fishes has decreased very consider- 
ably, and I doubt if there have been many 5-pound “sea 
trout” taken near the island during the last twenty years. It 
was Mr. Perley’s glowing account, as printed in Frank 
Forrester’s book, which first led me to visit their homes 
and become acquainted with the merits of the fish, and I 
have for the last forty years kept up the acquaintance 
most assiduously and faithfully. During that period I 
have taken them in many of the rivers of Quebec, all 
around Prince Edward Island, and practically every river 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in which they are 
found, and I do not believe I exaggerate when I say I 
have probably handled as many specimens as any angler 
now living. With this long experience I cannot refrain 
from putting on record here the fact that I never knew 
of one being taken in the sea “out of sight of land,” as 
Mr. Chambers asserts is done; nor that they will rise to 
the fly if trailed behind a yacht or other sailboat in deep 
water “with a mackerel breeze and often with a heavy 
ground swell.” If Mr. Perley did not draw on his im- 
agination when he wrote that account of “sea trout” fish- 
ing, the fish must have changed very considerably in their 
habits during the last half century. Thad. Norris, in 
“The American Angler’s Book,” printed in 1864, reprints 
Perley’s account and criticises it rather freely. 

Mr. Chambers’ account of the gaminess of the trout is 
not a bit overdrawn, and the story is charmingly written; 
but the degrees of the gaminess of the fish vary con- 
siderably with the locality, length of time they have been 
in the river, and with different conditions of water. In 
a deep, broad pool the trout does not begin to give as 
much play as it does in shoaler pools and in moving 
streams. I have often had a-two or three-pound fish in 
live water leap above the surface and make long, sharp 
runs which caused my reel to sing right merrily; when 
others of similar size, hooked in deep, still water, rarely 
come to the surface until they are ready for the landing 
net; they insisted on “sagging down,” just as a salmon 
often does in deep water. A 10-pound salmon in the 
Rangeley lakes, sometimes when the water is five or six 
fathoms in depth, does not begin to vie in activity with 
one of equal weight in quick water. 

Like the salmon, the “sea trout,” if long in the river, 
has not a moiety of the gaminess it has when just up 
from the salt water. I will not say just up from the sea, 
for, so far as I have been able to learn, and I have 
studied the fish very carefully, it never goes to the sea, 
nor even very far from the estuaries of the river in which 
it makes its home. I reside in the heart of one of the 
best “sea trout” countries on the Atlantic Coast, every 
river northwest and south of me teeming with them, and 
I am daily thrown in contact with men who depend upon 
deep sea fishing for a livelihood; they ply their calling 
all the way from “the banks” to the inshore fishing 
grounds; that is to say, fishing grounds which are not 
more than two or three miles from the mainland, and not 
one of all whom I have questioned has said that he has 


ever seen or heard of a “sea trout” being taken, either in 


mackerel or herring nets or in any other manner what- 
ever, at any distance from the entrance of rivers which 
they descend for food in the late autumn and in the 
spring. Occasionally one is captured in a herring net 
when drawn close to the shore, but in the deep water of 
the ocean not one has ever been seen. 

The trout is not, therefore, in any sense a sea trout ; 
and it does not remain in the salt water very long after 
the spring run of smelts have ascended the streams to 
spawn. In my articles on this fish printed in Forest AND 
STREAM January 24, 1903, and August 6, 1904, I have dis- 
cussed this habit of the fish at considerable length, and 
will not further enlarge upon it here. 

Now a few words on the breeding habits of this fish. 
It has been stated in Forest AND Stream that “it is 
brought up in the-sea, better fed, and developed under 
conditions which make it larger, fatter, more rangy, and 
without the peculiar colors which characterize the brook 
form. * * * Presumably the young of any brook trout 
hatched out in the sea and fed in the sea would be the 
same.” The inference to be drawn from this statement 
is that the “sea trout” is not only “brought up in the sea,” 
but that it is hatched there also; this is an error of no 
small magnitude, for as the fish is never seen in the sea, 
and is never taken there, it is evident that it does not 


‘depart -from the-aswalhabits’ of our salmoniide by spawn- 


ing there. On the contrary, it always passes the season 


of reproduction in fresh water streams, ascending them if 
possible to their very heads, and in such waters we always 
find the young from the condition of fryhood to the finger- 
ling stage, and from that up to the mature fish. 

tt has been my custom to devote every moment of my 
spare time to nature studies, and in these 1 have never 
lost an opportunity when by the seaside to investigate the 
various kinds of fry that are found among the weeds, 
sand and pebbles at the edge of salt water and in the 
pools which have been left by the receding tide. I have 
exceptional facilities for this line of work, for my home 
is located within five rods of the bay shore. I have never 
in all my investigations found in salt or even brackish 
water either fry or fingerlings of any of the salmonide. 
Young herring, pollock, mackerel, and a number of other 
marine species were abundant, but not a single troutling. 
My experience in this respect is not exceptional, for of 
the many intelligent fishermen and anglers with whom 
I have conversed, not one has said he had ever seen the 
fry or other young of trout in salt water. No, the so- 
called “sea trout” cast their ova in fresh-water streams 
and the fry, instinctively for self-preservation, work their 
way up the little rills which empty into the streams, often 
for considerable distances. 

On one occasion as I stooped to obtain a drink of cold 
water from a living spring which was at least twenty rods 
distant from one of the famous sea trout rivers of New 
Brunswick, I discovered in the water a number of fry, of 
which, after the expenditure of considerable perseverance, 
I captured three or four, which on examination proved to 
be the fry of trout. That those tiny creatures could have 
wriggled their way up the little rill, which barely trickled 
among the stones, mosses and water plants, for that long 
distance, was astonishing to me. That they had doue so 
there could be no doubt, for adult trout could not possibly 
ascend to the spring to deposit their spawn in it. 

Now with regard to the size of “sea trout.” The article 
referred to states that owing to being “brought up in 
the sea they are better fed, grow larger and fatter * * * 
than those in the brook form.” This statement is also 
capable of qualification, for in many localities where food 
is abundant the trout which do not descend to the salt 
water attain much greater size, plumpness and weight 
than do the others which go to salt water periodically. 
For example, the spotted trout in the Rangeley lakes, 
Maine, where there is the greatest abundance of minnows 
and other food, grow to a size such as is never attained 
by the “sea trout.” 

I have known of trout being taken at the Upper Dam 
which weighed 10, 11 to 12 pounds, and fish weighing 
from 6 to 8 pounds used to be brought into camp every 
day. I have taken my share of the large ones, having 
killed in one week one which weighed 714 pounds, two of 
6 pounds, one of 5 pounds, and two which overran four 
pounds, and my catch on one occasion was seven fish 
which weighed 32% pounds, and this is something I have 
never equalled or even approached among “salters,” as 
they are called in Massachusetts. 

I have been informed by fishermen that the “sea trout” 
are so abundant in many of the small bays of Labrador 
and Newfoundland that they are caught by barrelsful 
in herring sweep nets and cut up and used for cod bait. 
But none of my informants ever saw one among those 
immense numbers which exceeded five pounds in weight. 

In the various rivers I have fished, I have found the 
average weight of the trout to be no greater than about 
three-fourths of a pound; that is, taking them as they 
came. I have found that two-pounders were not uncom- 
mon, and larger ones were often taken. In Musquedoloit 
Harbor, about twenty-five miles northeast of Halifax, I 
have killed them of five pounds weight. The largest I 
ever killed in the Margaree River, Cape Breton, weighed 
a trifle over five pounds, and is figured in my “With Fly- 
Rod and Camera.” At Prince Edward Island I never took 
one that exceeded two pounds in weight. In the various 
New Brunswick rivers one does not kill a large propor- 
tion of very heavy fish. In the Nepisiquit my largest was 
a pound and a half; in the Miramichi I have killed 
several which weighed over two and a half pounds each. 
In the Jacquet, which is one of the best trout rivers in 
the Province, I have taken many fish which weighed over 
three pounds. In the Restigouche and its tributaries the 
average of “sea trout” is, I think, not over, or much over, 
a pound. We used to get a lot of big ones near what is 
now the Restigouche club house, when the house was 
kept by dear old Col. Fraser. Ah, those were jolly days, 
indeed, and what a treat the old man’s genial nature was! 
I have seen many hundreds of the fish caught near 
Campbellton and offered for sale in the town by the In- 
dians, which did not average a half pound each. Very 
large “sea trout” are taken in the Big, or Grand, Casca- 
pedia, and the little Cascapedia rivers, and in the other 
streams along the Quebec shore of the Baie des Chaleurs 

- to and even beyond Gaspé. 

lf my memory serves me correctly I think the largest 
catch of these beautiful fish I ever made was on the great 
Bonaventura. River, which used to be, and for aught I 
know, now is, famous for large sized trout; the catch 
numbered thirty and their weight was over sixty pounds. 
The fish were all silvery bright, just up from the Bay, and 
in their eagerness to take the fly often leaped clear of 
the water. 

Yes, Mr. Chambers is right, the “sea trout” is one of 
the most gamy of fish. Although not as active as the 
grilse, nor indulging in such saltatory performances, nor 
as strong and vigorous a fighter as the salmon is, it gives, 
in the absence of these nobler game, a sport well worth 
the following. As I before stated, it changes its garb 
of silvery sheen after a brief sojourn in the river to the 
normal coloration of the spotted trout, S, fontinalis. As 
to its identity with that fish and non-identity of the 

uropean sea or salmon trout, I will not take space to 
dicuss at length in this article. I will say, however, that 
I started in, a great many years ago, with the conviction 
that the sea trout, so-called, was, if not the European fish, 
a species quite distinct from our old darling, the spotted 
trout. So firmly was I impressed with this - belief, I 
thought I would have no difficulty in proving that it was 
correct; but after all these years, and after examining 
hundreds upon hundreds of specimens taken in most of 
the Canadian waters it frequents, and comparing them 
‘anatomically in the most careful manner possible with -un- 
doubted specimens of .fontiualis,.I.have been forced to 
abandon the idea I held and settle down to the realization 
of the fact that it is not a distinct species, or even 3 
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variety, and goes down to salt water simply for the pur- 
pose of obtaining food which is not to be found in its 
native streams. 

As a salmion angler, I have found the trout a perfect 
nuisance, for it comes to the fly as soon as it touches the 
water, and seizes it long before the large fish can rise 
to it. It also destroys more expensive flies in a week’s 
fishing than the salmon will in the entire season. With 
a little practice an expert angler can shake off the per- 
tinacious intruder without stirring up the pool very much; 
but no matter how skillful he may be in eluding or shak- 
ing off the trout, he will find that many a good day’s sport 
with the salmon is marred by the “sea trout.” As a rule, 
salmon anglers get but little sport out of the trout, for the 
reason that with their heavy tackle they quickly bring the 
fish to creel; but with a six or eight-ounce rod, preferably 
the former—for I hold that the keenest enjoyment is to be 
had with the lightest tackle practicable—a good sized sea 
trout, fresh-run and bright, will give the angler splendid 
sport. Most salmon anglers are after the nobler game, 
but when that is not to be had, the trout furnish an en- 
joyable substitute. 





Fish and Fishing. 


{ " ——— 
Landlocked Salmon, 


In a lake near Sussex, about midway between 
Moncton and St. John, N. B., there are salmon that are 
truly landlocked, instead of being only nominally so, 
as are the ouananiche of Lake St. John. And these 
salmon, if their present condition continue, will event- 
ually become quite as distinct from the ordinary type 
of Salmo salar as are the so-called landlocks of Maine, 
concerning which, Colonel Andrew Haggard has been 
writing so charmingly in the London Field. By this 
I mean to emphasize my belief that, except in the 
matter of size, the landlocks of Maine resemble the 
best known type of Salmo salar less closely than do the 
ouananiche of Lake St. John. Both in manner and 
in appearance, and especially in the avidity with which 
they rise to surface lures, the Canadian ouananiche and 
its Newfoundland kinsman more closely approximate 
the salmon of the sea, which ascends fresh water to 
spawn, than the Maine fish does, though the latter more 
nearly approaches it in the matter of size. The land- 
lock of Maine inhabits a less turbulent home than the 
fresh water habitat of either the freshly run salmon 
from the sea or the ouananiche of the Grand Discharge, 
and, as a rule, seeks its food in greater depths of water. 

From a report by Mr. Isaac Sheasgreen, who-has 
charge of the Miramichi fish hatchery for the Canad- 
ian government, I learn that about four years ago, 
25,000 salmon fry were planted in the New Brunswick 
lake already referred to. The water of the lake is clear 
and cool, and in some parts is very deep. In others 
there are shoals with about ten feet of water. No mud 
exists, thé bottom being clean and stony. At the out- 
let, which is very small, an arrangement has been made 
to prevent the fish from escaping. The lake, which is 
about two miles long by one broad and is beautifully 
situated, is owned by a party of gentlemen resident in 
Sussex, who made application for the fry in question. 
Two years after the planting of the fry, fourteen young 
salmon were caught in the lake, but in the following 
year the water seemed to be fairly alive with them, all 
about the same size, some ten inches in length and 
beautifully formed. One rod caught fifty in a day. Of 
course if this kind of fishing is allowed to continue, the 
lake will soon be exhausted. The planted fish will no 
doubt increase and multiply, if properly protected, just 
as the salmon in the Stormontfield ponds have done, 
but their progeny will gradually grow more dissimilar 
in both appearance and habits, to the salmon of the 
salt water. 


The Restigouche Salmon. 


Though both the hatchery men and the guardians 
on the Restigouche River find it difficult to account for 
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the apparent scarcity of fish and the poorness of the 
fishing there during the last season, I find that they 
are not prepared to admit that there is any steady de- 
crease in the supply of the fish. They simply claim that 
the season was a phenomenal one, and certainly ap- 
pear to have reason on their side when they assert 
that it is impossible that there should have been any 
such wholesale killing of the fish since the season of 
1903, as would appear to have been the case if the 
smaller number of salmon killed was due to any marked 
reduction in the supply of the fish. In support of their 
theory they refer to some excellent scores made upon 
the river in the season of 1903. Thus in that year the 
Mitchell and Ayer Club, at Dawsonville, a few miles 
above Metapedia, landed 120 salmon; Camp Harmony 
Club over 100, while Messrs. Rogers, Brooks & Co., at 
Kedgewick, seventy miles above tide water, scored 
more than 200 salmon. Two rods on the Upsalquitch, 
during five days in July, landed thirty-eight salmon, and 
one rod in two days took fifteen salmon. All who 
traveled up and down the Restigouche and its tribu- 
taries during that season, declare that the salmon were 
never more plentiful than they found them on that 
occasion, and the guardians were unanimous in cor- 
roborating their reports. I now learn that a very large 
number of fish had ascended to their spawning beds 
on these rivers during the latter part of the present 
season, and that there is no present reason to fear for 
the future welfare of the salmon fisheries of the 
Restigouche. 

It is very gratifying: to note that the intelligent criti- 
cism of modern methods of fishculture, which have been 
printed from time to time in the columns of Forest 
AND STREAM are bearing fruit and have attracted the 
careful attention of some of those engaged in the in- 
dustry. The progress of biological research and the 
heavy outlay incurred én the operation of fish hatcheries 
alike demand that ‘the science must prove itself a pro- 
gressive one. I firmly believe, with many earnest stu- 
dents of the subject, that Mr. Alexander Mowat has 
struck a sound note in protesting against the waste of 
fish life involved in. the too early planting of salmon 
fry. From his many years of practical experience he 
declares that the little fish should not be planted be- 
fore the yolk-sac has entirely disappeared. If they 
could be held over and fed for a few weeks, much 
greater results would be produced. With this end in 
view, Mr. Mowat recommends the construction of a 
large retaining pond, well up toward the head or 
source of the Restigouche River, so that large num- 
bers of alevins or fry can be retained and fed for a few 
months before being liberated. As the young salmon 
spends the first two years of its life in fresh water 
streams bordering on or emptying into the Atlantic 
Ocean, the fry, if retained a short time in ponds well 
up the rivers, would naturally have the advantage of 
feeding for eighteen or twenty months, throughout 
nearly the entire length of the river, while migrating 
to sea and before reaching the ocean. A step in this 
direction has already been made on a small scale. A 
pond has been built at the Restigouche hatchery for 
the purpose of holding over and feeding a certain num- 
ber of the fry as an experiment. In addition to the 
pond, which is forty feet square, and six feet deep, sev- 
eral large tanks were erected outside, in conjunction 
with the pond, and about 100,000 fry were placed in 
the ponds and tanks and fed five times daily, great 
care being taken to keep all dead and decaying matter 
constantly removed. The food consisted of raw fish 
ground to a pulp, raw and boiled liver and blood. The 
fish grew and thrived well, were greatly admired by 
visitors and were really a beautiful sight. After having 
been a little more than three months in the pond, and 
being from one and a half to two inches in length, 
they were liberated when nearly five months old and 
quite capable of caring for themselves. This initial 
work has proved such a pronounced success that it 
ought to be prosecuted upon a much larger scale. 
Under the conditions which have hitherto prevailed, 
there can be no doubt that millions of young fish have 
been artificially hatched at the public expense, only to 
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become the helpless prey of predatory fish as soon as 
liberated from the hatchery. 


Fishculture ia Canada. 


There has been an enormous increase during the 
last’ few years in the. output of the Canadian govern- 
ment fish hatcheries. Twenty years ago it was only 
one-sixth of what it is to-day. Last year alone over 
314,000,000 fry were distributed from the government 
hatcheries, an excess of forty millions over the preced- 
ing year. Until a few years ago, the following were 
the only species artificially hatched by the government: 
Atlantic salmon, British Columbia salmon, lake or 
salmon trout, lake whitefish, and lobsters; whereas, at 
the present time, instead of five or six kinds of fish 
planted under auspices of the Dominion government, 
no less than thirteen kinds are now hatched and dis- 
tributed. 

Since the government undertook the culture of black 
bass, four years ago, the demands for the fry from all 
parts of the country have grown to such an extent 
that Professor Prince admits that there must be a very 
large expansion of the work. It is likely to assume 
immense proportions, as there are no end of waters in 
the country devoid of sporting fishes, and offering all 
the conditions for fruitful bass ponds. This is one of 
the problems now confronting the fisheries department 
of the government. Another one is the necessity of 
more hatcheries on the Pacific Coast, in order to pre- 
vent the threatened destruction of some of the more 
valuable species of western salmon. 


Smelt, 


Just at the present time smelt are being taken in the 
St. Lawrence River by millions. They are exceedingly 
plentiful this year, and hundreds of city urchins are to 
be daily seen fishing for the toothsome delicacy from 
the wharves of the city, among the batture ice, con- 
tent to shiver with cold for hours at a time, for the sake 
of the sport of hauling up the little fish, two and three 
at a time. E. T. D. CaAMBERS, 


A Word for Salt Water Fish. 


New York, Noy. 25.—It amuses me to hear the praises 
of the fresh-water fish of various kinds, but somehow 
there are two or three or more kinds of salt-water fish 
that are worthy of mention; but leaving out tarpon, tuna, 
and striped bass, there seems none so poor as to do them 
reverence. Take the cero, or so-called kingfish, caught 
in Southern waters. Fish for him with black bass tackle 
and see where you would land. He comes out of the 
water, and no small jump, either; and when a fish can 
do what he can, hooked and on the end of a line, take 
care of himself against a shark, it strikes me he is game 
with a big G; and when it comes to being good to eat, 
if codfish were as scarce as salmon, they would be worth 
a-dollar a pound. 

This question of game in fish depends a good deal upon 
the tackle. Who would think of tackling a bluefish or 
bonito of eight pounds with a trout rod, line and reel? 
Why, the first rush would take the line, and a fly-hook 
would be crushed like a pipe stem! Yet I have caught an 
8-pound brook trout on the fly in the Rangeleys on deli- 
cate trout tackle, and would not hesitate to try it again; 
but have not the slightest idea of tempting a blue or 
bonito with any such articles. With longer line and 
larger reel might land a small one with a trout rod, but it 
would be a case of time long drawn out. 

I expect to go to Miami in March and have a shy at 
tarpon, barracuda, kingfish and amberjacks, and wish you 
were going along. Am mulling around fishing tackle and 
fishing tackle stores, and having a good time. There is 
a lot of fun in that, and some of the most pleasant hours 
I have are communing with rods, reels and lines, and 
congratulating them on the good they have done, and 
living over the various battles I have had with good fish. 
The whole business comes back to me, and all the sur- 
roundings are photographed in my memory, and it is fine. 

C. H. MAttory. 








High Speed Gasolene Launches. 


BY CLINTON H. CRANE, ASSOCIATE. 


Read at the twelfth general meeting of the Societ 

Architects and Marine Engineers, held in New 

17 and 18, 1904. 

THE application of internal combustion engines to 
the propulsion of launches is by no means a novelty, 
but great public attention has of late been attracted 
to the subject owing to the high speeds obtained by a 
certain number of small launches driven by engines of 
this type. 

It might -have been expected that the makers of 
marine gasolene engines would have developed a light 
engine from the heavy slow moving engine which has 
been on the market for years. However, the demand 
for a light weight motor has so far been met only by 
automobile makers, although marine engine builders 
are now beginning to take up the matter. 

The older makes of motors weighed from 80 to 
200 pounds per brake horsepower, and in sizes up to 
75 horsepower have proved extremely satisfactory in 
all sorts of working vessels. Engines of this type man- 
ufactured by the Pennsylvania Iron Works (Globe 
Motor), Standard Motor Construction Company, and 
ather well-known makes have run satisfactorily day in 
and day. out with practically no attention or- trouble. 

. The manufacturers of automobiles have been the. first 
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have been able to reduce the weight per horsepower 
to between 8 and 20 pounds per brake horsepower in 
the best practice of to-day. To have divided the weight 
per horsepower by 10 is certainly a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The reduction of weight has been accomplished in 
three ways: 


First—The elimination of unnecessary material. 
Second—The employment of higher grade material. 
Third—The use of higher piston speeds. 


The higher piston speed has necessitated modifica- 
tions of design in four particulars—mechanical balance, 
ignition, lubrication and cooling. All four of these 
difficulties have been met with entire success in the 
engines used by automobiles. 

The slight change of conditions from an automobile 
to a boat has given rise to unforeseen troubles with 
ignition and lubrication. The ignition freubles have 
been principally due to water affecting the insulation 
of the electrical gear for igniting the gases; and this, 
by care in installation, can be readily corrected. 

The troubles with lubrication arise frem the fact 
that in a boat the engine driving the screw is ordinarily 
set at an incline, the result being that the after cylinders 
and bearings receive too much oil, the forward too 
little. It may not be generally known that in a gas 
enginé too much oil is as bad as too little 

everal systems of forced lubrication have been 


fo-reglize the possibility of. a light weight motor, aad designed to meet this trouble, with more.or less specess, 


but the adjustment of the oil supply is of such delicacy 
that I think it safe to say that most people can trace 
their troubles in high speed motors to this alone. 

During the past year we have designed a dozen 
launches to be driven with light weight automobile 
engines of various makes, and the only troubles ex- 
perienced have been with one or the other of these 
difficulties. 


The extremely light weight per horsepower of the 
modern gasolene engines has presented the possibility 
of attaining higher speeds on the water than heretofore 

The past year, though not yet having “realized this 
possibility in point of actual speed, has brought us te 
a point in relative speed never before attained to my 
knowledge. 


I present to the society as a type of this high speed 
automobile launch, the Vingt-et-un II., designed by my 
firm. This boat on public performance has shown a 
speed of over 22 knots per hour. 

To attain, for her length, a speed relative to this 
Turbinia would have had to make 35.5 knots an hour 
instead of 32.76, as is credited her by report. To attain 
for their length a speed relative to this, torpedo boats 
would have had to make 44 knots an hour instead of 30 
knots as actually obtained. 

From the fact that Vingt-et-un has attained such a 
high point on fhe speed curve, I feel that the record of 
a progressive trial run last September on this launeh 
over @ measured mile would be of interest to the society, 
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Vingt-et-un’s principal dimensions are as follows: 


HULL. 
EE «00s vi cinaadscadesaPinthissstassss . 38ft. gin. 
Side 5s oda ncnasasncteaee sacens jieawsss 4it. 7in. 
Dele. OF BREE, MRCOG os «ae ccdsiepide ss oseoes 7in, 
Wetted surface on trial, including struts, 
FURST, SHANE CFC. oo occ cc cccense ses ce oTMOcS 8G.) It. 
Displacement on trial............ weeaueas 4% 3,850 lbs. 
ENGINE. 
Smith & Mabley Simplex four-cylinders. 
Diam. cylinders ..... ge Sa sioikinn o0.cee cecenece 6Yin. 
I sii cg Suen wey hate sk haee ime dieeaains « 63%4in. 
OR I Coe cnninicedenenes Biieen: aes atte 850 
PRD BOON i505 dckesn cates dkod neneecsens 956 
Brake horse-power full speed............... 68 
TRIAL TRIP OBSERVATIONS. 
Time Over Meas- Average 
Run, ured Statute Mile. Rev. 
; Ameimet Me... BOR BEB ook x 0s 00 k0:08.00s oes 380 
DF GONE ns 3c cid MUR Binnascvqesesscueces 380 
. ( Against tide... Om. 7 2-5 S.....ccccccccccccece 438 
PER ok I AA SMBs oon en siy'ce neces 425 
SMA IA 55 DUR BIB 6 is 60 dons veisscene sess 670 
37 With tide...... OMONS wae cu hlevhinemetacins +e 690 
ee ee ee ee ee ore 740 
4+) With tide......Watch stopped by accident... 745 
. § Against tide... 2m. 3BS. ...ccescccecececccess 850 
Od WM ARs nx 5 ccSE, DAR cnntdcione teense censis 835 
6) Against tide... 3M. 10S. 2... see eee eee eeeeeeee 728 
( With tide...... ON OM banchanssd aves acncasan 666 
7 Run spoiled by driftwood getting on stem. 
gj Against tide... 4m. IS. ...+eeee eee eee eee eeers 564 
( With tide...... Mae) RS Cock vedio as sensccc pose 597 


In selecting a course to run this trial, owing to the 
small size of the boat, absolutely smooth water was a 
necessity. 

This was especially true with a gasolene motor, as 
even a small amount of spray on the electrical ap- 
paratus for ignition is sufficient to impair the regularity 
of the engines. It was not possible to count the r.vo- 
lutions without removing the forward part of the en- 
gine cover. Wetherefore chose a measured mile course 
on the Harlem River laid out by the Engineering De- 
partment of the New York University, quite recogniz- 
ing the disadvantages due to shallow water (an average 
of about 16ft.) and a strong tide (a maximum of nearly 
2 knots). One man was placed at the forward end of 
the engine with stop-watch and revolution counter to 
note revolutions, the helmsman taking the times over 
the course with and against the tide. The difficulties 
of observation were increased by the large amount of 
floating wood which had to be dodged. 

Runs were made with and against the tide with en- 
gine speeds between 380 revolutions and 850. It was 
found impossible to throttle the engine to a lower 
speed than 380 and have it run with sufficient regularity 
to make the result of any value. - 

The engine had before installation been tested on 
the brake for a maximum power at varying revolutions. 
This brake horsepower curve gave us a value of 68 
horsepower, or 850 revolutions. 

The information which we principally desired to ob- 
tain was the rate of increase of power at the higher 
points of the curve not already investigated. _ 

The speeds were reduced from statute miles per 
hour to nautical miles per hour. 3 

The speed revolution curve was obtained by laying 
in all the spots with and against the tide, and figuring 
the tidal correction for each of runs separately on the 
assumption, that for a small variation in revolutions 
a speed varied with the revolutions. , 

As will be seen, the speed revolution curve and slip 
curve, which was deduced from it, run very easily 
through the various spots. 

In constructing the effective thrust curve, I made the 
following assumption, based on the well-known laws of 
screw propellers, i. e.: 

TaR’® X (S+ C). 
Where 7 = effective thrust. 
R== revolutions of propeller. 
S = apparent slip. 
C =a constant dependent on wake factor and 
on the shape of screw. 

I assumed this constant to be 5, allowing for a wake 
per cent. of 3, and a screw correction of 2. 

The formula then becoming 


TaR’ X (S+5), 


Undoubtedly there is variation in this. constant (C), 
but the curves of effective thrust and brake horsepower 
have been deduced on this assumption, and from the 
effective thrust curve the curve of the variation of power 
with speed was readily obtained. 

The slip curves, and in fact all the curves, seem to 
agree in character very closely with the known curves of 
torpedo-boat practice, and within the limit of the observa- 
tion the increased speed was accompanied by no apparent 
change of rate in the increase of power after 14 knots 
was reached. 

On this progressive trial the boat was carrying about 
350 pounds, more weight than her usual racing condition, 
due to the man on board and some extra tools and 
gasolene. 

During the summer over several courses a mean speed 
of .22 knots has been obtained at an unknown number of 
revolutions, as in this case it was impossible, owing to the 
spray, to have a man in a position to count the moter. 

Vingt-et-un has been able to maintain this high speed 
through, for her, very rough water. In the race for the 
Gold Challenge Cup she won the last two races on the 
Hudson in a strong wind blowing up the river against an 
ebb tide, without her speed suffering appreciably, as will 
be seen by the official figures. The course was given out 
by the officials as 16 nautical miles. By actual measure- 
ment on the chart it was 154 nautical miles. The mean 
of the speeds up and down the river the second day was 
21.16 knots, and the third day was 20.57 knots. 

It seems to methatin additionto the model experiments 
in Washington there might be considerable advantage in 
trying small models of the proposed vessels driven by 
their own power over rough water courses, as a boat’s 
ability to maintain her speetl in rough water is vastly 
more important than speed in absolutely still water, 


The boat with all her equipment and a crew of two, in 
racing condition, with fuel for 50 miles at full speed, 
weighs 51 pounds per horsepower. The engines run with 
absolute regularity, maintaining their high speed for 
hours at a time with very little attention from the engi- 
neer. The regularity of the running is particularly ap- 
parent in comparison with steam-driven craft, where 
irregular firing and dirty fires make tremendous variations 
in the results. 


Rochester Y. C. 


BY THOMAS G. YOUNG, SECRETARY. 


THERE are indications that, back in the seventies, or 
thereabouts, there was a yacht club in Rochester. But 
no authentic records are available as to its scope or 
plans, and it eventually ceased to exist. After which, 
for some time, yachting interest in the vicinity was main- 
tained mainly by individuals. In the fall of 1886 a desire 
to combine for more effective development of the health- 
ful and princely pastime was expressed; and after a few 
preliminary meetings in December of that year, the 
Rochester Y. C. was organized with forty-six members 
on the roll. A constitution was framed, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Com. Geo. H. Newell; 
Vice-Com., Matt Cartwright; Sec’y, Charles A. Wortz; 
Treas., Edmund Ocumpaugh; Fleet Captain, E. N. Wal- 
bridge; Meas., John J. Leary; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. W. S. 
Hall. 

Rooms were rented and meetings held during the win- 
ter, at which papers on nautical subjects were read and 
discussed, and a good deal of enthusiasm created in the 
enterprise. Several additional members were enrolled, 
and in the following April the club was incorporated and 
took its place among the clubs of the inland lakes. 

The summer programme consisted mainly of a stated 


hauling out boats for summer repairs and for winter 
storage. 
_ Schedules of local races and sailing days cover- 
ing the entire season have constituted the usual stimmer 
events. Besides the cash and trophy prizes offered, a 
number of handsome cups have been donated as special 
trophies for certain racing events during each year, pass- 
ing from one to another as success has perched on the 
banner of the winner. 

_Considerable interest has been taken in the annual 
circuits of the Inland Lake Yacht Racing Association; 
several of the rendezvous have been held at our port. 

The increase of membership and the need. of better 
accommodations led to the consideration of a more 
eligible site and a more commodious house. At the an- 
nual meeting: in December, 1901, the project assumed 
definite form. An elegant site was procured on the east 
side of the mouth of the Genesee River, fronting on the 
lake shore. A subscription was started, and about May 
I, 1902, plans were decided on, the contract let, and the 
work pushed forward so rapidly that the house was 
formally opened in the latter part of June following: 
The building is a three-story frame structure, 45 by 
feet, with a piazza 16 feet wide extending around three 
sides of each story. The ground floor contains a good 
sized assembly room, a large apartment fitted with in- 
dividual lockers, toilet room and shower bath, and a 
large storeroom. The second story is fitted with an 
assembly room same size as that on the lower floor, which 
is used as a reading room and resting place, secretary’s 
office, buffet, ladies’ parlor and toilet room, and a room 
15 by 15 feet used for a private party dining room. The 
upper floor contains a dining room capable of seating 
eighty or more, while the broad piazza affords seating 
accommodations for even a larger number, and is the 
favorite place for café service in summer. The remain- 
ing space on this floor is occupied by the large kitchen, 
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day in each week designated as “sailing day,” when a 
goodly number of the young fleet would turn out for an 
afternoon sail, carrying such of the non-yacht owning 
members as chose to avail themselves of the privilege. 
Reviews by the commodore, maneuvers by signal, and 
other marine tactics, lent spirit to the occasions, as did 
also invitations to the ladies to join the company on 
“Ladies’ Days.” 

Early in the history of the club some boats cf the better 
class were purchased at the seacoast and brought into 
the fleet; among which were Velnette, Choctaw, Major, 
Onward, and Cinderella. With the introduction of this 
new timber more of the racing spirit was engendered, 
and some very interesting contests were held. Especially 
noticeable among these importations was the famous 
Scotch-built cutter Madge, whose record on the Atlantic 
Coast before her purchase by members of the Rochester 
Y. C. was decidedly creditable. The introduction of this 
craft of a pronounced cutter type to American waters 
may be regarded .as a prominent factor in changing the 
style of American yacht architecture from the old skim- 
ming dish pattern to a modified cutter form. 

For a few years this yacht took the lead in the Roches- 
ter fleet, being, in fact, without a competitor capable of 
coping with her in fast sailing; but she was eventually 
laid aside, partly through being outclassed in the progress 
of yacht construction and partly by her owners failing 
to keep her in proper trim. She was finally hauled out 
on the beach, the immense lead appendage to her keel was 
chopped off and sold for junk, and her ribs left to 
bleach on the barren sand—a memento of a once famous 
“has been.” 

In the summer of 1890 a novel innovation was made in 
the building of a number of sailing dinghies of one type, 
and much pleasure was afforded both to the occupants of 
these little ships and to the spectators who witnessed 
their frequent contests in the river when outside sailing 
was not desirable, and involuntary plunge baths were not 
infrequent. 

Soon after the organization of the club, the desirability 
of having a club house at the lake was very manifest, 
and after due deliberation a site was procured and 
arrangements made for the erection of a club house. 
Plans were prepared for a building of two stories and an 
attic.- The lower floor contained storage lockers and a 
large room for housing spars and dinghies. The second 
floor was arranged with an assembly room, secretary’s 
office, and was devoted to social purposes. A _ broad 
balcony across the east end afforded a good view of the 
river and anchorage. . The attic was used for storage. of 
extra canvas. A marine railway was also constructed for 


ROCHESTER Y. C, 


fully equipped with two large coal ranges, pantries, re- 
frigerators, and all the necessary paraphernalia for con- 
venience in café service. A dumb waiter furnishes means 
of conveying provisions from the store room to the 
kitchen. There are also on this floor dormitories for the 
servants required in this department. The principal en- 
trance to the building opens into a large hall, from which 
easy staircases furnish access to the upper floors. 

The view froni the broad balconies is exceptionally fine, 
affording unobstructed sweep of the lake coast for about 
twenty miles, thus giving an excellent opportunity to 
witness the races, the entire course being in full view. 

The house stands as near the water’s edge as safety will 
allow, and the level grounds extending inland are well 
adapted for ornamentation, and are being improved as 
fast as is feasible. It is contemplated to fit them out 
with tennis court, croquet ground, and other facilities 
for outdoor land recreation as may be required, which, 
together with the planting and decoration proposed, will 
conduce to make the entire plant a most desirable sum- 
mer resort for the members and their families. 

There are some items in the history of the club deserv- 
ing of a passing notice. The Fisher Cup, which, since 
1882, had been a contested trophy among the yachts on 
the lakes, was challenged for and won by Onward from 
the yacht Norah, of Belleville, on September 19, 18092. 
In November, 1895, by the terms of the original contract, 
being up to that time unchallenged, it became the bona- 
fide property of the owners of Onward, who then donated 
it to the Inland Lake Yacht Racing Association as a 
perpetual challenge cup for yachts of 35ft. sailing length 
or over in the clubs of Lake Ontario and Bay of Quinte. 
forming part of the association. In Septémber, 1900, it 
was challenged for by the Royal Canadian Y. C., and 
successfully defendéd by Genesee, of the Rochester Y. 
C., against Beaver, of the Royal Canadian Y. C. It is 
still in the custody of the winning club. 


In 1896 the celebrated cup offered by the city of 
Toledo was raced for by Vencedor, of Chicago, and 


Canada, of Toronto, and it was won by the latter. The 
cup was then deeded by the owners of Canada as a per- 
petual international trophy between representatives of the 
two nations bordering on the Great Lakes—hence the 
name Canada’s Cup. The Chicago Y. C. was the first 
to challenge and several yachts from that city were built 
for the trial races, The field having been opened for 
representatives from other clubs to try for the choice, 
the Rochester Y. C. prepared and put into the contest the 
yacht Genesee. The result of the trials at Chicago was 
so successful for the Rochéster yacht that. she was 


chosen a5 the representative of the: Chicago Y.-€.” The 
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result of the contest between her and Beaver, of the 
Royal Canadian Y. C., off Toronto in August, 1899, was 
a complete victory for the Rochester yacht, and the cup 
passed into the hands of the Chicago ¥. C., it being the 
challenger. In 1901 the Royal Canadian Y. C. again com- 
peted for the prize, and their representative, Invader, 

roved to be the winner. The sporting blood of the 

ochester Y. C. was now thoroughly aroused, and Com- 
modore Van Voorhis was promptly on hand to lodge a 
challenge for the next contest, which was accepted. By 
the terms of the contract the winning club has the privi- 
lege of choosing the size of yachts to compete for the 
ensuing struggle, and it was decided to enter the lists 
with yachts of 4oft. sailing length. This necessitated a 
greatly increased expense in building such a yacht, but 
the Rochester boys were equal to the emergency. A syn- 
dicate was formed, plans decided upon aftér designs by 
Mr. William Gardner, of Messrs. Gardner & Cox, and 
the contract for building the yacht placed in the hands of 
B. F. Wood, of City Island, New York. When com- 
pleted she was, to all appearances, the finest craft which 
had yet appeared on the inland lakes. 

The new yacht, named Irondequoit, entered the lists 
with Strathcona, of Toronto, in very deed a foeman 
worthy of their steel. On August 8, 1903, the contest 
began. The first two races, owing to some unaccountable 
mishaps, were unfavorable for Irondequoit, but her sup- 
porters were undaunted in their courage and faith in the 
capacity of the boat on which the reputation of the club 
was staked. Mr. Addison G. Hanan was placed in charge 
of the yacht, and her true qualities were brought out, 
resulting in winning the next three races in one of the 
most spirited and exciting contests ever witnessed on 
the inland lakes. 

The coveted prize thus came.into the custody of the 
Rochester Y. C. A challenge from the Royal Canadian 
Y. C. has been accepted by the Rochester Club, and active 
preparations are now being made by both interested 
parties. It has been decided to contest with boats of 3oft. 
class. Several new yachts are being planned for the occa- 
sion, and it is pretty well assured that the coming season 
will witness considerable sport in our nautical lines. The 
races will take place off Ontario Beach at Charlotte, N. Y. 

About a year ago the handsome schooner yacht Helene 
was brought here by W. A. Stace and enrolled in our 
fleet. During the past summer the following additions 
have been made to the list: Pharamond, a 74ft. power 
boat, which has borne the pennant of Vice-Commodore 

‘ Briggs; Mohawk, a staunch and commodious 35ft. sloop 
owned by Thos, B. Pritchard, the commodore-elect; 
Climax, by H. A. Barrows; Gladys, by F. A. Mabbett; 
Outlaw, by C. V. Aspinwell. 

There are now enrolled in the fleet between 40 and 50 
sailing craft, ranging from 15ft. to rroft. waterline, and 
about 20 power boats of various dimensions. 

The following gentlemen have held the position of com- 
modore in the club since its organization: George H. 
Newell,. 1887-1890; J. R. White, 1891; Matthew Cart- 
wright, 1892; J. R. White, 1893; H. S. Mackie, 1894; A. 
T. Hagen, 1805; F. S. Todd. 1806; A. G. Wright, 1897; 
F. E. Woodworth, 1898; A. G. Wright, 1899-1900; Charles 
Van Voorhis, 1901-1903; Charles M. Everest, 1904. 

The officers just elected for 1905 are: Com., T. B. 
Pritchard; Vice-Com., L. G. Mabbett; Fleet Captain, 
Frank T. Christy; Sec’y-Treas. Thomas G. Young; 
Corres. Sec’y, C. V. Burton; Meas., W. H. Pillow, Jr.; 
Fleet Surgeon, Dr. W. J. Herriman. The present roll of 
membership is 350, and a considerable increase is looked 
for during the coming year. 





Rhode Island Notes. 


ProvipeNcE, R. E., Dec. 3.—Extensive improvements in 
club house facilities planned for the coming season by the 
two leading yacht clubs of Narragansett Bay afford good 
evidence of the steady growth of yachting interest in this 
vicinity during the past few years. This has been mani- 
fest for some time in the rapid growth of club member- 
ship as well as in th€ increased number of craft devoted 
to pleasure, especially in the line of power boats of 
medium size. Naturally there is an access of interest in 
organization and the several clubs, under this stimulus, 
show signs of an activity that promises well for this sport 
in Rhode Island waters during the next few seasons. 

The Rhode Island Y. C. has for some years had a 
commodious club iiouse admirably located at Pawtuxet, 
some six miles from the city, and for several seasons 
it has mainiained a smal] club house at Potter’s Cove, 
near the north end of Prudence Island, a few miles 
from Bristol, which has come to be a favorite yachting 
rendezvous for the whole bay. A few months ago, 
however, the whole property at Potter’s Cove was 
bought by Mr. James A. Garland, of the New York Y. 
C., with the intention of building an extensive summer 
residence. This deal dispossessed the yacht club, of 
course, and it looked as if yachting days at Potter’s 
Cove were over, except for Mr. Garland. During the 
past week, however, plans have been completed, by 
which the R. I. Y. C. will continue to have a summer 
home at the Cove. A tract of land has been purchased 
on the south side of the Cove, opposite the old club 
house, and at a meeting held this week it was decided 
to erect a building to contain a large dining room, 
ladies’ rooms and sleeping rooms. The club house will 
be on a more ambitious scale than the old building, 
the principal purpose of which was the serving of the 
regular club clam bakes during the season, and the 
members are greatly pleased by the outlook. The build- 
ing committee consists of Commodore F. T. Rogers, 
Secretary George E. Darling, Fleet Capt. Howard E. 
Barlow and Messrs. Scott C. Burlingame and Charles 
G. Easton. 

Extensive alterations are to be made on the club 
house of the Edgewood Y. C. in the early spring. The 
rapid growth of the club necessitated a considerable 
addition to the building a year ago and now, for the 
same reason another enlargement is to be made. The 
new addition will extend 25{t. over the water front from 
the present building, and the full width of the structure. 
On the lower floor the additional space will be given 
over to a large smoking room and a broad verandah. 
The second floor will have broad window openings and 
will afford a commodious promenade space as an annex 
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to the present ball room. The building, which is to 
be of handsome architectural design, will be completed 
in time for the opening of the season. 

F. H. Younc. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


When E. W. B’s question was answered in this 
column in our issue of Nov. 26, we had in mind The To- 
quet Motor Company, which concern makes a specialty 
of a two-cycle marine engine that can be run in either 
direction and be made to ignite going ahead or backward 
after the upper center is passed. Under the date of Nov. 
25 we have a letter from The Toquet Motor Company, of 
Saugatuck, Conn., and in part they say “this is a very 
important feature which we make a special point of.” 

N. 8. E., Fall River, Mass.—I am told that with the jump spark 
ignition you are liable to receive a severe shock. ts this so? 

Jhat precautions should be taken? 

Ans.—You gan get a severe shock from the secondary 
wiring or spark plug. The only precautions to be taken 
are to be sure and not come in contact with the secondary 
wiring or plug when switch is in. The cable should be 
inclosed by or run through ordinary rubber tubing as an 
additional precaution, and should run direct from the coil 
to the engine without coming near any part of the inside 
of the boat. 

F. J]. W., Bay Shore, L. I.—Whieh takes the less battery to 
operate, make-and-break or jump spark? 

Ans.—This question is answered in an article published 
this week on “Ignition of Marine Gasolene Engines.” 

Cc. F. W., Pittsburg, Pa.—Where can I buy a good jump spark 
coil, and how much ought one to cost? 

Ans.—Consult our advertising columns for coils. 
Probably $7 to $8. 


Electric Marine Gasolene Engine 
Ignition. 


BY A. E, POTTER. 


In this essential of gasolene engine construction there 
are in reality three types, the “wipe,” where the insulated 
electrode wipes or rubs by a fixed insulated one, very 
rarely met with except in engines designed and built some 
years ago, not very plentiful even at that; the very com- 
mon “make-and-break,” and the modern “jump spark” 
ignition. 

Mar.ne engines are usually designed to use an “opefi,” 
although occasionally is found an engine operating on a 
“closed,” circuit. In the open circuit, contact is only made 
sufficiently long to magnetize the spark coil, while in the 
closed circuit the electrodes are in contact all the time, 
except when the spark is made and a very short time 
thereafter. It will be readily seen that open circuit takes 
decidedly less electrical energy and is more economical. 

When an electrical circuit is completed, there are two 
currents passing in opposite directions, the positive 
through the established circuit toward the negative pole, 
and the negative toward the positive. Just so long as the 
circuit is complete, the two currents pass and waste. From 
this very fact decidedly more attention should be paid to 
the length of contact if the electrical energy is to be 
econom.zed and our batteries are to last longer as a result. 
Even a damp atmosphere acts as a medium of connection, 
and for that reason the batteries should be kept in a dry 
place. 

When an established electrical circuit is interrupted the 
two currents will leap across the intervening space and 
nee he air to incandescence. This is what causes the 
spark. 

The electrical energy used for ignition may be derived 
from either chemical or mechanical means, or even by a 
combination of both. 

Sal ammoniac batteries, either wet or dry, ahd caustic 
alkaline batteries, such as the Edison or Gordon, are 
chemical entirely, while magnetos and generators (often 
incorrectly called dynamos) are mechanical in their opera- 
tion. ‘Ihe accumulator or frequently called storage bat- 
tery is a combination of both. 

The use of the dry battery has pretty generally super- 
seded the wet sal ammoniac cell on account of cheap- 
ness, convenience, and cleanliness. The better and higher 
priced alkaline batteries, usually designated as oil bat- 
teries from the use of a sealing of oil to prevent evapora- 
tion and “crawling” of salts, on account of their long 
life, are very popular among marine engine operators 
because they can Se sienaal on for long, hard usage. 
With proper attention and adjustment of the electrodes 
one set of six cells of the larger type will usually last two 
full seasons without recharging. 
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Accumulators, or storage batteries, have come into use 
latterly quite extensively, and as they become better 
understood will undoubtedly be much more common, The 
mistake that is made by manufacturers of these different 
types is that instruction is not properly given to the 
users and the importance of following out to the letter all 
suggestions tending to lengthening the life of the battery 
and preventing too frequent “battery troubles.” 

Some simple rules could be inclosed with each cell sent 

from the factory; for instance, something like the 
following: 
_ “To avoid trouble and lengthen the life of this battery, 
it is very essential that the switch must not be left closed 
when engine is not running, and the contact of the elec- 
trodes must be just as short as possible. Keep dry and 
always remove from the boat when not in use.” 

Magnetos and electrical generators usually give excel- 
lent results. They need careful attention, however, and if 
they refuse to operate or generate a current recourse will 
have to be made to the old reliable battery. Salt water is 
their worst enemy. Magnetos are liable to have their fixed 
magnets demagnetized and are useless as a result. This 
is their most common trouble. But they will run in 
either direction, and range of speed is usually sufficient 
to run the engine slowly, although it is usually customary 


to use batteries when slowing down. Batteries are indis- © 


pensable for use in starting. Magnetos generate alternat- 
ing electricity, and for that reason are not adapted for 
jump spark. 

_ There is a form of magneto on the market now which 
instead of the usual rotary motion, oscillates. By its use 
an engine can be started by hand as slowly as desired, 
without the necessity of a battery. Their price is rather 
high and probably accounts for the few in use. Magnetos 
or generators are almost absolutely necessary in ignition 
on closed circuits, for the amount of energy required 
makes it expensive for batteries if used. 

Batteries of all kinds can be used in wipe, make-and- 
break and jump spark work on open circuit. Storage bat- 
teries must never be used on closed circuit. Generators in 
jump spark ignition must have their armatures specially 
wound to operate without ruining the coil. In the selec- 
tion of an induction coil for use in connection with bat- 
teries for primary ignition, remember that a heavy 6- 
inch coil is much easier on your batteries than a light 
weight 10-inch coil. 








CHANGES IN EpitH1A.—Mr. John H. Hanan’s Edithia 
is at Morris Heights to have installed two triple expan- 
sion Seabury engines and boilers. The motive power of 
two large kerosene explosive engines proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and the owner being unwilling to use gasolene, the 
change to steam resulted. Edithia was designed by 
Gardner & Cox in 1903. When lengthened she will be 
some 140ft. long over all. 





Houseboat Clover. 


Tue Clover is a combination of cruiser and house- 
boat, a new type of boat, but one bound to become 
popular. She was designed by the Gas Engine & Power 
Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, for 
a prominent New Yorker, especially for southern 
waters. Her extreme width and shallow draft make 
her commodious, and not especially expensive to run. 
She is 4oft. over all, 11ft. beam and has a draft of but 
2ft. 4in., and is 14 tons net. Her power equipment 1S 
a four-cylinder, 44in. x 5in. Speedway Model A. gas- 


olene engine. 
Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 5.—One of the neatest designs for a 
cruising gasolene launch is that of Tonopah, owned by 
John F. Anderson, of Philadelphia. The lines were 
drawn by Mr. Fred D. Lawley. and the boat was built 
at the Lawley plant at City Point. Although some feet 
shorter, the general appearance of Tonopah is very 
similar to that of steam yachts of the Scout, Mirage 
and Tramp type built by Herreshoff. A dummy smoke- 
stack makes the likeness all the greater. Tonopah is 
7oft. over all, 66ft. waterline, 1oft. beam and 3ft. 6in. 
draft. She is propelled by twin screws, operated by 
motors of 50 horsepower each. These gave her a 
maintained speed on her trial trip of 12.3 knots an hour. 
Each motor has a separate gasolene tank of 200 gal- 
lons, the piping running from the tanks to where it 
again enters the boat to supply the engines. The tank 
capacity gives the boat a cruising radius of about 800 
miles. The owner’s quarters are forward; and consist 
of a main saloon, with extension transoms for sleeping ac- 
commodations. There is a large toilet room off the 
main saloon and there is plenty of locker room. Abaft 
the main saloon is the galley, with sufficient accommo- 
dations for comfortable cruising. The greater part of 
the dummy stack takes the odors from the galley and 
also furnishes a most excellent place for the galley 
stove-pipe. The stack also furnishes a draft for the 
engine room, which is just abaft the galley. The crew’s 
quarters are in the after part of the boat. The owner’s 
quarters are finished in mahogany, the galley in pine, 
and the engine room and crew’s quarters in butternut. 
A break in the cabin trunk forms the steering bridge, 
the helmsman standing on the plane of the main deck. A 
signal mast is placed forward of the steering space. 

A number of launches are being constructed in the 
Lawley boat shop. One for Mr. Alfred Douglass, of 
the Boston Y. C., has been completed. This boat, 
which was designed by Mr. F. D. Lawley, has a cabin 
trunk, windowed in the forward part and partly open 
aft, to give air to the motor. The cabin trunk is raised 
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OPEN LAUNCH——ARRANGEMENT PLAN AND OUTBOARD PROFILE. 


Designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane for 


sufficiently to give full head room and at the same time 
is not high enough to give the boat a top-heavy ap- 
pearance, which is noted on many small cabin launches. 
Mr. Douglass will use the launch as a tender for his 
30-footer Shiyessa, and also as a ferry between the 
Hull and Rowe’s wharf anchorages of the Boston Y. 
C. Another launch in the boat shop is for a Boston 
yachtsman, who wishes his name withheld for the pres- 
ent. This boat is 36ft. long, open, with torpedo boat 
stern, and will be driven by a 16 horsepower engine. 
In the west shop the frames for the new goft. schooner 
for Mr. F. F. Brewster are being trued up. In the east 
shop the 43ft. schooner for Mr. Bancroft C. Davis is 
recétving the finishing touches. The cabin work is be- 
ing finished in the 30-footer for Mr. Albert Stone and 
an 83ft: twin-screw gasolene yacht is partly planked. 

Messrs Swazey, Raymond and Page have a number 
of designs of launches under way. One very neat 
design is of the hunting launch type, but with much 
more ‘speedy appearance than is usually noted in boats 
of the type. She is intended for shore cruising, having 
a saloon forward. The engine is placed abaft the 
break of the cabin trunk. Chairs are placed about a 
very roomy standing room. This boat is 3oft. over 
all, 6ft. 9in. beam, and atin. draft. The motive power 
will be a 10 horsepower gasolene engine. This firm 
has also turned out a 4oft. auxiliary yawl for Mr. 
Buckley, of Philadelphia. Among others of their 
design, is a 75{t. launch for western parties. This boat 
will be twin-screw, with engines of 50 horsepower each. 

At Marblehead Messrs. Stearns and McKay are busy 
on new work and on alterations on yachts stored in the 
yards during the winter. They have designed a hunt- 
ing cabin launch, with considerable room under a low 
trunk, for Mr. Nelson Frank, of Philadelphia. She will 
be 35{t. over all and 8ft. 6in. beam, with a 12 horsepower 
engine. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has an order for a 27- 
footer under. the proposed new rating rule, for 
Rochester parties. Mr. Crowninshield is in favor of 
the general principles of the new system except that 
he thinks the centerboard boats are likely to be at a 
disadvantage. A rtumber of sets of plans for new 
boats are being worked out on the Crowninshield 
boards. 

Messrs Burgess & Packard are at work upon a fast 
power launch, which is to compete in the American 








Power Boat Association races on the Hudson next 
season. It is believed that this boat is for Mr. H. L. 
Bowden, for whom they designed and built Mercedes, 
U. S. A., last season. They are also designing a 4oft. 
automobile boat for Mr. William Wallace, which is to 
have an estimated speed of 28 miles an hour. They are 
also designing a 38{t. cruising launch for Mr. Wilder. 
Mr. W. J. J. Young, who drew the lines for the 
steam yacht Pantooset, has designed a 21-footer for 
Dr. E. W. Gahan, of the South Boston Y. C., which Dr. 
Gahan is now building in his boat shop at Dorchester. 
This boat will be 27ft. rin. over all, 2o0ft. gin. waterline, 
11ft. 4in. beam and 2ft. gin. draft. She will displace 
7,700 pounds with 1,400 pounds outside, and will carry 
888 sq. ft. of-sail. She will be raced at Halifax and 
Yarmouth, Joun B. KILLeen. 





Two Designs for Open Launches. 


WE are reproducing this week two of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane’s creations, designed for the Smith & 
Mabley Company, New York city. One is a 3oft. high 
speed launch tender, and the other is a pleasure speed 
launch 35ft. long. Both will be equipped with 30 horse- 
power Smith & Mabley “Simplex” 30 horsepower engines 
of four cylinders, each 414 by 5%4 inches. 

The tender is of the usual oak keel and frame con- 
struction, with in. Honduras mahogany planking of the 
riband carvel type. Inside finish, deck, grating, etc., are 
also of the same material. Deck has considerable crown, 
but not as much as the usual turtle-back. Chairs and an 
upholstered after seat are shown, but if desired slatted 
folding seats can be had in addition. Stem is slightly re- 
treating, and stern square with the usual balanced outside 
rudder. 

A collapsable canopy top canvas hood with sliding glass 
front is provided to protect the after cockpit in rough 
water or wet weather. Directly aft of the steering and 
operating cockpit is a canvas-covered hatch effectively 
protecting the engine from water. Eyebolts for hoisting 
on davits are provided, of course. Total weight, including 
two. men and 50 gallons of gasolene, wili be under 3,000 
pounds. Passenger capacity is from 6 to i2, with a guar- 
anteed speed of 15 miles per hour, and fuel capacity suffi- 
cient for 12 to 15 hours’ running at full speed. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Siang Awning niet ———, 


the Smith & Mabley Cc., New York City. 1994. 


Length— 
SS ER ae ee ee Ay ers 30ft. 
Rin \a'sekasieees oa bos 50 ite on <bere eosed 28ft. 6in. 
Overhang— ; 
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Draft— . 
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The semi-speed launch is better adapted for running in 
Long Island Sound or similar stretches of water, and is 
a much more commodious and comfortable craft. The 
motor and boat can be handled from either cockpit, and 
the launch is guaranteed a speed of at least 14 miles at 
850 revolutions per minute maximum, or 6 miles mini- 
mum at 300 revolutions per minute. The exhaust is as 
thoroughly muffled as in a high-class automobile, and is 
above the waterline. An innovation is the adoption of a 
small metallic clutch instead of the more common leather- 
faced cone. Reversing is by means of planetary gearing 
with thrusts both forward and aft the gear caging. The 
hull of this boat is of cedar, while the interior is of Span- 
ish cedar throughout. Fittings are all well appointed, 
and upholstering to order. Passenger capacity is from 
10 to 15 comfortably. The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
ND GE a inns bis pave e ma dhp eve es a 35ft. 3in. 
Be a, PSCEN Eas bab ot Hes Selees LkRSEE 30ft. 
Overhang— 
IN 5 <0 wpuued os408 00s 0 wshtpeeheebe 1ft. rrin. 
IE 0.66 bcs SOW a 0 twel's ake ese Zeeuae 3ft. 4in. 
Breadth— 
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Freeboard— 
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1. The Horsepower Question. 


From The Yachtsman. 


HavInG expressed an opinion on any given subject, 
it is always a matter for self-congratulation to find 
that opinion indorsed by the voice of unquestionable 
authority. We have ‘always considered the method of 
rating horsepower one of the weakest points in our 
own or any other rating rule, and, further, we have 
consistently given tongue to our opinion. In our issue 
of July 28 we published an article on the present status 
of the M.M.A., which concluded with the following 
words: “The weakest point in the present system (of 
rating) is the method employed for estimating ‘horse- 
power.’ It is unsatisfactory, and can never be any- 
thing else. There can only be one satisfactory way, a 
way that will measure the actual output of the motor 
in foot pounds per hour, and, until such a method can 
be applied in a simple manner, horsepower had better 
be left entirely out of any rating formula.” 

Now we have just received Vol. III. of Prof. Rankin 
Kennedy’s latest work, “Modern Engines and Power 
Generators,” and in the sub-section dealing with petrol 
motor boats he speaks thusly on horsepower: 

“Hitherto, engineers have used the foot pound per 
second or per minute—33,000 foot pounds per minute 
as a horsepower, the watt (= 44.2 foot pounds per 
minute), the kilowatt, the C.G.S., the kilogrammeter, 
and have found these units ample for all purposes. 

“The ancients used a unit called a nominal horse- 
power. Its origin is obscure and its meaning more so. The 
Marine Motor Association have introduced a somewhat 
similar arbitrary unit called a motor-power—M.P. for 
short. It is to be hoped it will never become com- 
mon in use. Such meaningless terms only lead to con- 
fusion. There is only one set of units admissible in 
engineering—those based on the laws of nature—and 
engines can only be rated at the accepted horsepowers 
each of 33,000 foot pounds per minute on the brake. 

“At the present day, there is no difficulty in, and no 
excuse for, neglecting scientific brake tests of any 
engine whatever, at any speed, to get an accurate 
measure of its brake horsepower (B.H.P.), and that is 


the power of the engine for the actual work to be 
done. 


“The indicated horsepower (I.H.P.) is of scientific 
interest only, to enable the test to show the power 
wasted in the engine itself, to demonstrate the action 
of the valves, and the rise and fall of pressure in the 
engine cylinders. 

“The motor horse (M.P.) can only be a rough ap- 
proximation to the brake horse, and is arrived at by 
calculations made from the cylinder dimensions and 
number of revolutions per minute. It, however, ig- 
nores the fact that there is a considerable variation be- 
tween I.H.P. and B.H.P. in engines built from the 
same patterns and run at the same speed.” 

Mr Kennedy then goes on to advise the testing of 
petrol engines by means of a dynamo-electric apparatus. 

This expression of opinion, coming from an un- 
doubted authority in the engineering world, amply 
bears out the principles we have always insisted upon 
—that horsepower must either be ignored entirely or 


else measured accurately by a rational and scientific 
method. 


A brake test cannot conveniently be applied to every 
motor when fitted in a hull, and if we are to be inde- 
pendent of makers’ statements, we must find some other 
method of estimating correctly the relative perform- 
ances of motors. 

Going straight to the root of the matter, let us put 
ourselves in the position of a member of the outside 
public who wishes to purchase a launch. In the first 
place, we know the seating accommodations we re- 

uire; therefore, roughly, the dimensions of the hull. 

econdly, we know the speed we wish to run at under 
normal conditions; and, finally, the cost of running 
must not be excessive. In other words, for any given 
hull driven at a certain speed, the time rate of fuel 
consumption must not be excessive. From this we can 
see that the ideal rating rule need take only three things into 
account—dimensions of hull, speed attained, and fuel 
consumption reduced to a suitable basis. Nothing 
could be simpler. The merits of boats would be juged 
by their actual performance, and the adoption of such 
a rule would inevitably tend to the evolution of a more 
economical kind of motor than we possess at present 


—a type of motor better fitted for actual commercial 
use. 


Under such a rule it would not matter what the 
actual or fanciful horsepower of the motor might be 
—makers would still be at liberty to label them as they 
choose—but the actual performance of a launch as a 
hull-engine-propeller combination would be settled be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt. 

Such is the logical and scientific rating rule for the 
cruiser classes. The racers could still be left as they 
are, their one and only destiny being the attainment of 
the highest possible speed within their length class. 
Should a racer wish to show its paces amidst a herd of 
cruisers, it would be so heavily penalized by the very 
essence of a consumption rule that it would stand no 
possible chance. 

The purely racing machine does good in its own way; 
it teaches lessons of incalculable value to the designer, 
the engine builder, and the propeller maker, but beyond 
that it has no commercial use. The cruiser classes, on 
the other hand, are the prototypes of the successful 
commercial and pleasure boats, and should be judged 
by different standards. 

It may be objected that it is difficult to accurately 
gauge the consumption of a motor when installed in 
a launch, but a consumption rule has already been tried 
in France with a great measure of success, and little 
or no difficulty was experienced in gauging the quantity 
used. In the Reliability Trials, too, consumption was 
measured in the simplest possible manner, and again 
with fair accuracy. Indeed, should the rule be once 
adopted, there would be no lack of suggestions for 
accurately effecting the measurement, and it is to be 
hoped that such a fanciful difficulty will not prevent 
its adoption—at the very least, its consideration—at the 
next general meeting of the Marine Motor Association, 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat, 


$225 ia Prizes. 

Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled, by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

IUJ. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $0,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with: 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements snould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawiogs Required. 
I. Sheer plan. Scale, Yin=—rft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, 4in.—rft. 
III. Body plan. Scale, %4in.=—rft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, %in.—rft. 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, “%in—rft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication ‘must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a@ sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905: All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 








LarcHmMont Y. C.’s One-Desicn CLass,—Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane have completed plans for the 
Larchmont Y. C.’s new one-design class, and Frank 
Wood, of City Island, has already commenced work on 
three of the boats. _ The three already ordered are for 
Messrs. A. C. Bostwick, A. Bryan Alley, and Clifford V. 
Brokaw. Probably even more boats will be ordered be- 
fore the first of the year, so that the class will begin with 
ten boats. The design shows a beautiful boat, with long 
ends and easy lines. They are centerboard craft, double 
foam a2ift.. waterline, 35ft. 6in. over all, 8ft. 6in. 

readth and 4ft. draft. The spars are hollow, and they 
will carry 600 sq. ft. of sail in the mainsail and jib. The 
boats will be fitted with roomy cockpits and moderate 
sized cabins, oe 


« 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
. 
National Board Doings. 


Tue Committee on Legislation of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice has completed a draft of a bill which 
will be presented to Congress at the coming session, presumably 
through the Secretary of War, for the carrying into effect of the 
plan drawn by the Board in compliance with the act of March 
2, 1908. More than a year was consumed in the consideration of 
the general subject by the National Board, and a most com- 
prehensive plan was at length drafted and has been approved by 
the Secretary «f War. The bill will be entitled “A bill to en- 
courage rifle practice and excellence in marksmanship among 
citizens of the United States, so as to render them quickly avail- 
able for eflicient service in time of war.” The title clearly in- 
dicates the purpose oi the bill, which is to encourage marksman- 
ship among the citizens, giving them instructions and affording 
facilities for practice without it being necessary for them to be 
long to military orgunizations, although suitable provision will be 
made for rifle practice by the National Guard, the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. The Board will ask for an annual appropria- 
tion of one million dollars, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, for training in rifle practice such citi- 
zens as desire to be efficient marksmen; for the construction and 
equipment of shooting galleries; for the acquisition, equipment 
and maintenance of national target ranges, and for the issue of 
arms and ammunition to schools and clubs, ete. To enable civi- 
lians to practice in the shooting galleries and on the national 
ranges, and to obtain the benefit of the provisions for the issuing 
of rifles and ammunition, clubs are to be formed of not less than 
ten members each, and the shooting galleries and ranges will be 
open to such clubs as well as to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and National Guard. To reach the schools, both public and pri- 
vate, the age limit of membership to the clubs has been placed 
at fifteen years. Not exceeding one rifle may be issued to a club 
for each ten members thereof, together with five hundred rounds 
of ammunition per piece. After the first year, not exceeding 
fifty rounds of ammunition for each qualification as marksman 
may be issued free. All qualified marksmen will receive official 
badges and their names and addresses are to be filed in the office 
of the Military Secretary of the Army, so that a complete roster 
will be on hand of all the men in the United States who are 
familiar with the handling of the national arm and who are able 
to use it effectively. Such information would be extremely valu- 
able in case of war. 


Reports from nearly all civilized countries as to the work 


which is being done in those countries in the direction of rifle 
practice, have been secured containing valuable information 


which will be presented to Congress in support of the bill. It 
will be pcinted cut that in estimating the military efficiency of a 
soldier in battle, if we consider ten points as a standard of per- 


fection, at least 8% points are skill in rifle and revolver shooting. 

The Board takes the position that “for practical purposes in 
battle, the man behind the rifle is the military unit, and if he is 
properly trained to hit what he shoots at, all other units will do 
good work,” and insists that there is no way by which a rifle can 
be accurately shot at any range “without the individual training 
of the man who aims it and pulls the trigger.” 

After pointing out that the United States must depend, in time 
of war, upon the militia and volunteers for the bulk of the fighting 
force, the Board says that if the plans proposed in the bill are 
adopted, it is believed the United States will, within a few years, 
have more than five hundred thousand men, “who will have, for 
practical purposes on the line of battle, nearly all of the require- 
ments for the most efficient enlisted men in the world.” 

Statistics of the existing regular army show that of the 60,000 
aggregate, only 24,000 enlisted men of the infantry and 12,000 en- 
listed of the cavalry, or a total of 36,000 are being trained as 
marksmen. Of the National Guard forces, amounting to 115,000 
approximately only about one-third of the States have ranges or 
make any pretense of training National Guardsmen as riflemen; 
the second third have the merest apologies for ranges, and quite 
a third have no ranges at all. It is therefore estimated that not more 
than 40,000 or 45,000 of the National Guard have been trained to 
shoot, which, together with the 36,000 of the regular army, make 
an aggregate available force of trained marksmen of only about 
80,000 men in a country of 80,000,000 inhabitants. The National 
Guard is only available for services in time of war for a period 
of nine months, so that volunteer troops drawn from civil life 
would be required. Of a land force of 400,000 or 500,000 troops, at 
the very outside, under existing circumstances, only 80,000 or 20 
to 25 per cent., would have been trained in the handling of a 
modern weapon, and in accuracy of shooting. The Board there- 
fore argues: “If then, we must depend so largely on recruits 
drawn from civii life, they must be trained before the time of 
their use arrives, and means for their identification provided, in 
order that the forces enlisted shall be made up in as great meas- 
ure as possible of soldiers who know how to use their pieces.” 

A resumé of what the other countries are doing in this direc 
tion shows that Great Britain, since the Boer war, is making 
strenuous efforts to encourage rifle practice. Hundreds of ranges 
have been built and every inducement is offered for boys and 
young men to practice. Ten thousand pounds sterling is annually 
appropriated by Parliament for the encouragement of rifle practice 
in England, which is augmented by many private donations. The 
King of England gives one thousand pounds annually for prizes, 
and Mr, William Waldorf Astor, formerly a citizen of the United 
States, recently contributed ten thousand pounds toward an 
endowment fund for the National Rifle Association of England. 


In 1902 the aggregate prizes at the great Bisley meeting amounted 
to $50,000. 


Canada, with a population of about seven millions, gives $10,000 
a year for the support of the Dominion Rifle Association, which 
receives at least as much from private parties. In France, rifis 
clubs, under the supervision of the Government, are maintained, 
assisted and encouraged to the utmost extent. In Italy, rifle 
clubs are formed under the direction of the Government in 
every community, and a considerable reduction in time of com- 
pulsory military service is allowed to those men who have qual- 
ified as marksmen. In 1898, Switzerland had 3,446 shooting clubs 
with 210,000 members, of which 163,000 qualified. Assistance is 
given by the Netherlands in money, arms and ammunition, while 
Norway and Sweden, in addition to organizing rifle clubs for 
adults, are giving special attention to the training of boys in 
schools from the age of eleven years upwards, 

“When the whole world seems to be keenly alive to the import- 
ance of civilian rifle practice,” says the report, “it seems strange 
indeed that the United States, the most progressive of the large 
nations, should have done almost nothing in this direction, alk 
though a greater proportion of its soldiery than that of any other 
country must be drawn from civil life, in case of war.” 


a 
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New York Ceatral Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue regular practice shoot was held on the Zettler ranges, 159 
West Twenty-third street, Nov. 30. Gus Zimmerman and R. 
Busse created quite a little diversion by their exciting finish on 
the ring target, Mr. Zimmerman winning by one point on his 
final target. Scores follow: 

Ring target: Gus Zimmerman 236, 242; R. Busse 236, 241; 
F. Rolfes 235, 239; D. Scharninghausen 232, 233, C. Oltman 227, 
226; A. Rohde 221, 229; G. Viemeister 225, 233; A. Ritterhoff 221, 
226; W. J. Daniels 221, 227; J. von der Leith 224, 213; B. Eusner 
222, 228; C. Gerken 224, 218; C. Tietjen 217, 225; Wessel, Jr., 
2%, 22; F. Schiller 219, 210; H. von der Leith 216, 208; H. L. 
Schrader 201, 222; Roffman 212, 212; H. A. Fincke, Jr., 206, 215; 
F. Bauman 216, 204; J. Eissinger 211, 203; J. C. Brummer 202, 212; 
D. Wuhrman 196, 207; H. Greveman 199, 200; G. Dielhoff 174, 182, 

Bullseye target: Gus Zimmerman 53, R. Busse 81, Wessel, Jr., 
95, Rofiman 95, D. Wuhrman 105, D. Scharninghausen 107, J. 
Eissinger 114, B. Eusner 130, C, Oltman 132, F. Rolfes 137, H. 
Greveman 149, C. Tietjen 162, C. Gerken 165, W. J. Daniels rae 
J. C. Brummer 195, J. von der Leith 180, G. Dillhoff 207, A. 
Rohde 213, H. L. Schroder 238, F. Bauman 264, H. von der 
Leith 276. 





Massachusetts Ritle Club. 


At the regular weekly shoot at Walnut Hill the following scores 
were recorded. Although a tricky 10 o’clock wind was blow- 
ing, several members tackled the 1000yd. range. Mr. Daniels 
succeeded in getting some very creditable scores under the weather 
conditions: 

One thousand yard match: 
42; Charies 39; F. Carter 37. 

Two hundred yards: R. L. Dale 219, A. Neider 206, F. F. 
Fitz 205, J. E. Lynch 208, M. Alden 202, S. C. Sampson 201, J. 
B. Hobbs 201, A. W. Hill 200, H. E. Comey 200, M. T. Day 197. 

Standard target: C. A. Combs 84, R. S. Hunter 80, J. E. Lynch 
76, M. L. Rose 75, M. T. Day 72, O. Moore 71. 

Military revolver: Louis Bell 30, 30; R. L. Dale 28, 28; B. J. 
Smith 28, 28; M. T. Day 26. 

Pistol match: E. E. Patridge 97, T. Anderton 91, Miss Lamb 
80, J. B. Hobbs 74. ; 


F. Daniels 45, 41, 43, 42; I. James 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


At the regular weekly shoot the following scores were re 
corded. Conditions, 50 shots per man on the 25-ring target. 
Owing to their absence from former practice shoots, several of 
the members fired 100 shots, to make up their back scores: 

One hundred shots: L. C. Buss 2449, George Schlicht 24165, 
Owen Smith 2412, L. Maurer 2386, H. Fenwirth 2364, A. Begerow 

2343. 

Fifty shots: W. A. Tewes 1228, R. Gute 1214, C. Zettler, Jr., 
1210, B. Zettler 1190, C. G. Zettler 1188, F. J. Herpers 1182, G, J. 
Jernius 1160. 





New York City Schuetzen Corps, 


Scores follow for the practice shoot at headquarters 159 West 
Twenty-third street, Dec. 1, Capt. Busse being high man on both 
the ring and builseye targets: 

Ring target: R. Busse 241, 425; A. Kronsberg 241, 245; C. G. 
Zettier 231, 244; R. Schwaneman 226, 226; H. Radloff 225, 225; 
G. Schroeter 216, 226; Jos. Keller 221, 206; William Heil 208, 196; 
J. Metzger 199, 198, A. Wiltz 192, 181. 

Bullseye target: R. Busse 65 degrees, A. Kronsberg 94, C. G. 
Zettler $4, A. Wiltz 96, R. Schwaneman 125%, J. Metzger 146, 
William Heil 150. 


Lady Zettler Rifle Club, 


Scores follow for the second contest of the season on the ranges, 
159 West Twenty-third street, all shooting on the 25-ring target, 20 
shots per contestant, possible score 500: Miss M. Zimmerman 
494, Miss K. Zimmerman 492, Miss B. Ludwig 490, Miss Miller 
485, Mrs. Liegibel 483, Mrs. H. Fenwirth 481, Mrs. Schen 480, 
Mrs. F. Watson 477, Miss Ludwig 477, Mrs. Turbett 474, Miss 
L. Turbett 473, Miss Eusner 472, Miss Stoltz 470. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


F. Jackson won the November medal of the Twin Valley Rifle 
Club, West Alexandria, O., by a score of 44 out of 48, four shots, 
100yds. otthand., 

In the annual rifie shoot of Co. C, Third Regiment, O. N. G 
held on the Piqua range, at 200 and 300yds., Corp. R. Fahnestock 
made high score with 67 ‘out of a possible 10 shots. 





Rifle Notes. 


A well equipped rifle range has been opened under the super- 
vision of }. A. Hauck, Jr., in the Universal Bowling Academy 
building, 275 Washington street, Brooklyn, corner of Tillary 
street. The ease with which this range may be reached should 
appeal to all lovers of the sport in Brooklyn Borough. 


A team match recently shot between members of the U. S. 
Revolver Association, five men from San Francisco and five men 
of New York and vicinity, resulted in a victory for the Califor- 
nians by a margin of several points. Each team shot on their 
home range, and the results were telegraphed across the con- 
tinent. The conditions called for 50 shots per man at 50yds. 
Totals: San Francisco 2198, New York 2185. 


Prof. John Loris, the expert fancy shot, was in town last weck, 
having just returned from St. Louis, where he has been giving 
exhibitions at the Fair. Mr. Loris spent Tuesday evening at the 
Zettler ranges in Twenty-third street, renewing old acquaintances, 
it being some time since he has been able to be with us, owing 
to his extensive engagements abroad. 


The Greenville range last Saturday was almost void of shooters. 
L. Maurer and Dr. W. G. Hudson were the only ones devoting 
their attention to the rifle. No official scores were kept. Messrs. 
Silliman and Armstrong, of the Manhattan Club, composed the 
revolver contingent. 


Another out-of-town shooter who made us a flying visit last 
week was Thomas Anderton, of the Massachusetts Rifle Associa- 
tion. Mr. Anderton, we believe, is about to make New York 
his permanent home, having accepted the position as armorer of 
the Seventh Regiment, N. Y. 


Harlem Iodependent Corps. 

NineTtEzN members participated in the second practice shoot 
Friday, Dec. 2. Scores are appended: 

Ring target: H. Koch 461, G. Thomias 460, A, Fegert 452, J. H. 
Blumenberg 450, A. Miller 431, W. Mensch 423, H. Behrman 421, 
A. Olsen 420, Dr. Muller 401, P. Zugner 398, L. Lewinson 395, 
E. Modersohn 291, C. Wolf 389, S. Bauman 376, E. Hilker 374, 
J. Hollrieth 346, Ed. Miehlong 322, J. Fey 270, F. Lanzer 161 

Bullseye target: J. H, Blumenberg 34%, G. Thomas 60%, C. 
Wolf 76%, H. Koch 90, A. Fegert 107, A. Olsen 122, A. Muller 
123, Ed. Muehlong 124%, L. Lewinson 169, W. Mensch 182, E. 
Hilker 252, S. Baumann 267. 


Graypshooting. 
—@—— 
If you ~ head °° len amar tenet Tas 
esties te the following: 
Fixtures. 


Dec. 17.—Lakewood, N. J. ee shoot of Mullerite Gun Club. 
a Bs Schoverling, Sec’y, 





OF ie ee ae MM, Bas Gun Club annual shoot. 


oat 17-20. ponies, Can., ‘Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, 


= og 28. Brenbam, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

an. 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, Tex.—Central Texas cage 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, Iex.—Central Texas Handicap tourna- 
ment. C. F. Gilstrap, Mgr. 


Feb. 6-9.—Houston, Tex.—Len’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, a 


June $9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Hon, Tom A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill., has completed ar- 
rangements for a trip to Panama in the near future. 


& 
A ten-man team of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club have arranged 
to visit Poughkeepsie on Saturday of this week, to engage in a 
team match with a team of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


4 
The annual meeting of the Interstate Association is fixed to 
be held on Thursday of this week. It is quite probable that 
there will be some strong bidding for the Grand American 
Handicap. 
» 


The Bergen Beach Gun Club have fixed upon Jan. 2 for a New 
Year’s tournament, to be held on the club’s grounds, Avenue N 
and Seventy-first street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Shooting will com- 
mence at 10 o’clock. 

R 


A match between Messrs. E. Buckwalter and J. Stevens was 
shot at Point Breeze race track, Philadelphia, on Saturday of last 
week. The conditions were 25 live birds, $25 a side. Buckwalter 
won by a score of 23 to 22. 





Dec. 19 has been fixed on by the Florists’ Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia for an all-day target tournament. An interesting feature 
will be a five-man team contest between teams of the East and 
West. The members of each team will be from the highest expert 
professional talent of America. Five will be from the region west 
of the Mississippi. 


The season’s trapshooting tournaments at Pinehurst, N. C., will 
commence on Jan. 17 and continue to April. All the traps, tower, 
expert and magautrap, will be used in the different events. The 
dates include a three-day club championship contest. In addition 
to the regular programme, many informal sweepstakes and other 
events will be arranged. 


The team of the Crescent Athletic Club, at New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 3, defeated the Yale team by the score of 298 to 276. The 
weather was of the winter kind. Snow squalls interfered with 
the efforts of the shooters. Mr. H. M. Brigham, of the Crescent 
team, was high man with a score of 43. There were eight men 
to each team, and each shot at 50 targets. The Yale team en- 
tertained the victors at a banquet in the evening. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, arrived in New York on Tuesday of this week, on busi- 
ness pertaining to the annual meeting of his Association. The 
unprecedented success of the Association tournaments this year is 
a source of much gratification to him. Besides being the acknowl- 
edged champion in tournament management, he is a perfect en- 
cyclopedia in knowledge pertaining to shooters and shooting. 


The secretary, Mr. H. W. Mallinson, writes us that the 
Amackassin Heights Gun Club, of Yonkers, N. Y., will hold a 
tournament on Monday, Jan. 2. The programme provides ten 
events each day, each of which will have twenty-eight merchandise 
prizes. This is the first tournament of the club, it being a new 
organization of thirty members, each of whom will do all in his 


power to insure a good time and good sport to the visitors. Pro- 
grammes can be obtained of the secretary. 


Mr. Rider Walker, who during several years past hast has been 
a talented and industrious business representative of two West- 
ern contemporaries, has accepted a position with the U. M. C. 
Co. as a representative in the West. Mr. Walker’s thorough 
knowledge of the ammunition business and of trapshooting com- 
petition, supplemented by untiring industry and suavity, make 
him a valuable acquisition to the skillful staff of DU. M. C. 
lieutenants. 

v 


At the meeting of the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club, on the even- 
ing of Dec. 3, officers were elected as follows: President, Mr. 
W. T. Wallace; Secretary, Mr. Edward Winslow; Treasurer, Mr. 
S. C. Wheeler; Field Captain, Mr. C. W. Kendall. The treasur- 
er’s and secretary’s reports showed the club to be in a prosperous 
condition. Concerning Mr. Winslow, some words of just praise 
are due for his courteous and constant attention in the matter of 
sending scores for publication. It is not generally appreciated 
that much of a club’s prosperity or adversity rests on the ability 
and industry of the ° 

r or oe Berwanp Wares. 





Crescent Athletic Ciut. 


Bay Ripce, New York, Dec. 3.—There was a light attendance 
owing to the absence of many of the shooters, who were in 
attendance at the team match with Yale. Scores: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

Hdp. = we Hdp. —_ Tet 


H L Kenyon......1 W W = Marshall...3 
H B Vanderveer..2 it i F T Bedford, Jr.1 9 10 


Trophy shoot, same conditions: 








OS Bee ee ee | ee eee 1 9 10 
EERO cccnccsouD 7 10 Vanderveer .......2 4 6 
Nin xf shoot, same conditions: 
Sovcccces i 4 BOR svc cece cee 1 > 
Bedford ..........1 Vanderveer ....... 2 8 10 
Trophy shoot, 26 targets: 
Bellet vsiiscd:: BD Marshall ......... 5-3 23 
Kenyon .....s00062 16 18 Vanderveer ....... 4 v2 46 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
Bedford ..........1 18 14 eeyOR....06soveesss 1 2: &# 
Vanderveer ......2 12 14 Marshall ......... 3 6 9 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Bedford ..........1 14 15 Vanderveer ...... 2 oe 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
EE sisesscsaca a ee Beet .....;..< 3 6 9 
Pes Se Be 
Crescents— Yale, 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 3.—The team contest between the 
Yale Gun Club and the Crescent Athletic Club was held on the 
grounds of the Yale Gun Club, near the Yale field. The weather 
was uncomfortable, and unfavorable for good scoring, there being 
a raw wind, with snow squalls, and the averages were materially 
affected in consequence. Mr. H. M. Brigham, of the Crescents, 
was high with 43. Mr. J. Kineon, of Yale, was high man on his 
team with 39. The 50 targets per man were shot in strings of 26, 
and at the end of the first 25, the contest stood a tie. Messrs. 
Clark and Fox, two of Yale’s best shots, were absent, and the Yale 
team was correspondingly weakened. Scores: 

Yale—Kineon 39, Sturgis 36, Thompson 33, Alden 31, Goswell 
38, Pugsley 34, King 34, Borden 36; total 276. 

Crescent A. C.—Brigham 43, Lott 41, Remsen 39, Bennett 39, 
Stephenson 38, Southworth 34, Keyes 33, Palmer 31; total 298. 

After the shoot the Crescent team was entertained at a banquet 
at the University Club by the Yale team. 


Florists—Clearview. 


WIssinominG, Pa., Dec. 3.—Two of the strongest teams in the 
Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League series, met in a contest here 
to-day on the grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club. The match 
was a close one, 6 targets being the difference between scores of 
winners and losers. Tlie Clearview Gun Club took the lead at the 
start, when their first three men scored 65 to the Florists’ 36, 
made by their first three men. The highest score attained by the 
high men was 22, and of these there were seven, namely, Sheeler, 
Sanford, Coleman and Landis, of the Florists’ and Davidson, Bell 
and Fisher, of the Clearviews. Each man shot at 25 targets, and 
there were ten men on a side The scores: 

Florists’—Shew 16, G. C. Bell 20, Sheeler 22, Massey 19, Park 
12, Anderson 21, Sanford 22, Coleman 22, Huttenlock 19, Landis 
22; total 195. 

Clearview—Bell 22, Davidson 22, Springer 21, Ludwig 21, Dr. 
Charlton 12, Fisher 22, Downs 19, Keithler 14, Elwell 17, Dyer 19; 
total 189. 


Narberth—Hill, 


Cuester, Pa., Dec. 3-—The Narberth Gun Club team defeated 
the Hill Rod and Gun Club team in a shoot of the League series 
by a score of 158 to 140. Unpleasant weather was against high 
scoring. The highest score was 21 and was made by three— 
Barker, of the Narberths, and Miller and Urian, of the Hill. 
Scores: 


Hill Rod and Gun. 
21 


McDowell 
oeene 12 Williams 
NE ia geisdecaaecekbin oct 9-158 Clewon ............0. 








S. S. Whtte—Highlaod. 


Gorcas Station, Pa.—The Highland Gun Club and the S. S 
White Gun Club came in competition in their League match to- 
day, and the S. S. White team won on a margin of 12, the scores 
being 199 and 187. 





S. S. White. Highland. 
Wilkins ..... pdanwosenunt +022 Ballentine ........ ee 
Dr Cotting ...... ‘ NOON (cao 08 sebcsebeecktale 
C, CAE . nccepenesse — NUOIRS . cncnces ee 
ES RRS TY! eee ORE Ree conpoone 
PORRRIR . csecccscece . € , es oncdegeoceae 
Brenizer ....0.+.+++ ¥ SOUL © siti pkecdsce ocovsecsouee 
BRORG . covnccsccconecssosves MN. wnvvednseucenn 
BOE évcecccocsse osesouneee Mehan 
SD - coswsescwnecdntoesnree Meyers ... 
BED. adocphatn sneaviies 2217-199 Everett 








Media—Hillside, 


Mepia, Pa., Dec. 3.—The Media Gun Club and the Hillside 
Gun Club, of Chestnut Hill, Pa., shot a team match here to-day. 
Media won by the score of 152 to 154. A steady wind was blow- 


‘ing, which interfered with high scoring. Scores follow: 










Media. Hillside. 

WORE = Sa cechecdencscsste 22 RNID SS cakes ane | 
Powell -19 Bisbing ..... 15 
-18 J} Haywood 4 

Bennett 17 Haywood . 12 
geguegicr 15 CE esses 6 
S Smedl 14 R Bisbing 5 
Williamson -13 Jones ..... 12 
LAS ccose 12 Smith ... 12 
E Smedley Brown 2 


-11 : 
McFadden .... -11—152 Calvert 





The Dixon Measure. 


Aw inquirer asks us concerning the identity of Dixon, of powder 
and shot measure fame. We regret that we cannot furnish any 
information concerning the personality of Dixon, or, indeed, 
whether any Dixon, as associated with powder measures, ever 
existed. Perhaps some of our readers can furnish the desired 
information. 
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The Missouri League of Trapshooters. 


Moserty, Mo.—The final tournament of the Missouri League of 
Trapshooters was held in Kansas City, Nov. 24 and 25, with fine 
weather the first day, but a cold, chilly wind from the north on 
the second day. The out-of-town attendance was very good; that 
of Kansas City very poor, there being only two out the first day 
and none to shoot the entire two days’ programme, 

The special feature of the tournament was the settlement as to 
who was going to win first high average for the year. J. S. 
Thomas at one time only led Dr. C. P. Clapp for same by one 
target, Mr. Thomas finally winning. Also the shoot-off for final 
ownership of the handsome silver cup donated the League by 
the Peters Cartridge Co. Four gentlemen were eligible to enter 
this contest by previous qualification, they being J. S. Thomas, 
C. W. Zufelt, Harve Dixon and Dr. C. B. Clapp. The con- 
test was at 20 targets. Thomas scored 19, Zufelt 15, and Dr. 
Clapp 20 straight. Mr. Dixon was not present. 

The annual business meeting was held on the evening of Nov 
24, at the Midland Hotel. The name of the League was changed 
to Missouri and Kansas League of Amateur Trapshooters. Mem- 
bership fee still remains the same, $1 for life memsbership. 

It was decided to hold four tournaments of two days each dur- 
ing 1905, and that not less than $50 should be added to each day’s 
programme; also that half of the events shall be divided by the 
Rose system, and the other half by the per cent. system. 

The following officers were elected to serve for 1905: President, 
Dr. R. L. Hamilton, Richmond, Mo.; Vice-President, Dr. J. W. 
Hardy, Sumner, Mo.; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. C. B. Clapp, 
Moberly, Mo.; Trustees: R. S. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo.; J. S. 
Thomas, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Dr. J. A. Patterson, Butler, Mo.; 
G. W. K. Mackie, Scammon, Kans., and Ed. O’Brien, Florence, 
Kans. 

J. S. Thomas was presented the $100 grade Parker gun donated 
the League by Parker Bros., for high average for the year. Dr. 
C. B. Clapp was presented an order for the $72 Lefever ejector 
gun, donated the League by the Lefever Arms Co., for second 
high average for the year. Dr. J. W. Hardy was presented an 
order for the 16-gauge Marlin repeating shotgun donated the 
League by the Marlin Fire Arms Co., for third high average. 
G. W. K. Mackie, was presented an order for the donation made 
the League by the Stevens Arms & Tool Co., for low average dur- 
ing the year. D. C. B. Clapp was presented the $72 L. C. Smith 
ejector donated to the League by the Hunters Arms Co. for 
making the highest score out of 100 targets shot at in the special 
event, known as the L. C. Smith gun event, his score being 99. 
The Doctor was also presented with the silver cup donated by 
the Peters Cartridge Co. and won by him in the final shoot-off. 

Wm. Heer, the gentlemanly trade representative, won first high 
average both days, while Charlie Spencer easily won second 
high average. : 

Gun and sporting goods manufacturers have been loyal to the 
League this first year of its organization, and all our members 
fully appreciate what has been done. 

We are always glad to see the professional shooter, let him 
come from where he may. We know he has a great big heart, 
and, with him, it never fails to be in the right place. Come again, 
boys, you haven’t injured our tournaments, but, on the con- 
trary, always have inspired and stimulated by your good shoot- 
ing, good jokes and good appetites. We are always glad to see 
you. 


Nov. 24, First Day. 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 15 201515 201525 at. Broke. 
“lapp .....- eoseeee 9151319 15 11151411 2012 23 200) 177 
BEE. cecenconees 8 15 141710 151812111613 23 200 171 
EE Sie cetcsescté 6 13 13 1712 1518131419 1223 200 175 
CSpencer ........+ 10 1415 191515191413 2015 25 200 194 
Saderson ......... SUE Biss ca of cand de cB ce o0 50 23 
GEE: arcactpcntene 8 11 11 1714 13 201214181021 200 169 
CRI ca votiiesic 7131315 1213161215181424 200 172 
Liderman ....... - 6 911151510181314..138.. 155 124 
i ee . 5111311 912131512161023 200 150 
ED  Sdbcsncceses 3 710161413181112171320 200 154 
Paterson ......... 9 9101514131510141411 21 200 155 
MEE stbsecesees 9121319 15151913131715 25 200 185 
BNR. d58> csadged . 71413191113191214151322 200 172 
BE avesvevcedbs See Aa eae 60 38 
BED . avedetacves 915 1418 1515191313 201422 200 487 
Cache Foci eves - 8101113 91315 1811...... 140 108 
Lithtberry ....... 7131318 121418..151713.. 160 140 
mR tSnccsiee stat 914 8171414191514171421 200 176 
A_ J ‘ohnson...... 5 8 7131213161213191320 200 1651 
We Eee: deesnes- -- 91514 2013 15 201514201425 200 194 
DERUREREE. . Sc xp oseoe..oa 10111811121814141614.. 165 138 
ML Secasenred. ot 8 917101218111215.... 160 112 
WOES adinncndnst 5s 11121611 91611..15.... 138 101 
SOON. 1 sc putviecndae-so- es om Be ens OP 0c 10 22 0s 85 60 
Vitintbe | isk. ccwcc ne GN sc en Bes Bee ss 1S HQ... 85 64 


Events 123 465 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets 10 15 16 20 15 15 2015152015 20 at. Broke. 
Vietmeye: 16......10 816 810 8111314 81215 200 133 
Heer, 16 .........4UBUbLYUBWLRbO WW 19 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Agencies: 





Spencer, 16 ....... 14 11 18 15 15 20 15 11 19 13 1418 200 185 
Johnson, , Pa 11 10 19 10 1417 11 1018 10 8 10 200 148 
TP DE ccscens 12 11 18 12 12 16 12 12 18 13 10 18 200 174 
Pearce, 18 ........ 15 12 19 10 11 18 13 14 18 15 15 18 200 178 
Anderson, 18 ...... 9 13 13 14 11 16 141317 71217 200 156 
EMOGNED, 1B ccccsce 12 13 15 12 12 12 11 13 16 12 14 16 200 158 
Clapp, _ eee 14 12 17 11 10 19 11 12 16 13 12 15 200 162 
Linderman, 16 ..... 11 11 16 12 13 17 138 17 19 1412 19 2 168 
SE, BE véccssce 1012 1412131618 9........ 130 7 
Patterson, 16 ..... 111212 9 614101418141418 200 152 
DRGREN, DE csccccss ob bat ae 80 57 
Mackie, 16........ 12 13 18 11121713 817121216 200 161 
Sh RS Ph pb : ae 69 
EEE cascecced 10141311 818121411 71315 200 143 
Holland, 17 ....... 12 12 18131313131015...... 150 119 
SEER EE. Secccccce 10 13 16 1413 15111316131216 200 162 
Litherberry, 17 ... 121113 5121013 8 16 13 11 16 200 140 
COFCO, TD cccccce cc ce ce ce UM... 16 91 
PN: TP ecveede GS es cece te so cn Is. CB. -R 47 
SECRETARY. 





Motllerite Gun Club, 


EpcewaTer, N. J., Nov. 30.—The shoot of the Mullerite Gun 
Club, held on the North River Gun Club grounds to-day, was 
well attended. 

No. 4 was the Mullerite Handicap, 100 targets, $4 entrance, 
divided into four events each, 25 targets. Mr. C. W. Floyd (Jap), 
with his allowance of 8, scored 99, and was high man. Scores: 


Events: 123 4 7 
Targets: 26 25 2525 Broke. Hdcp. Total. 
FOUR cccccccosccsceccccscccececs 24 19 21 17 81 12 93 


eee 19 21 21:17 78 0 7 
oe 20 23 22 23 88 10 98 
eee 22 21 24 21 88 10 98 

- 20 17 23 20 80 15 95 








20 23 18 18 79 0 79 
Fanning 24 23 23 21 91 0 91 
CREEL vc dccccvccescecscnccoseees Wiwi.. 46 25 71 
Morrison eoee 12 15 15 20 62 15 75 
BOGUT sccccvccesvceseccccce ewes 18 21 23 21 83 15 98 
ee ee 2 23 24 24 91 8 99 
Phillips 13 18 15 14 62 15 77 
PERE sccccccceveccceccoccessceves 17 16 .. 19 és és - 
Eickhoff 21 17 17 18 73 18 91 
WOGEEMEOR cccccccceccccccversees v0 1517 .. ee oe oe 
Pearsall ...cccccccgecccccccccccce co 19 17 13 oo eo oe 
COOPEr ...ccccccccccccccccccece ee 00 ce 00 17 oe es aa 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 12 3 Events: 22°93 
Targets: 10 20 20 Targets: 10 20 20 
Truax Pe IIE \acccvccéccccaee 8 15 18 
Travers we Ee ee 71717 
Piercy p bE. I nnedesoaeecescscee 8 17 18 
Schorty se EE NEE cesdeccsccccsnce 6 13 14 
Richter ee Ce Gavics cciccccecccd a 15 15 
APG@ar ...ccccccccces 81814 Vosselman ...........006 os 12 10 
Fanning be 2 See rarer: 17 
Cottrell D EEE -ubidsacedasccesdesedac of ec 19 








Fulford Memorial Fund, 


WitmincTon, Del., Dec. 1—Owing to the great number of 
friends of the iate E. D. Fulford, who would like to make con- 
tributions to the Fulford Memorial Fund, and who perhaps would 
not be able to give as much as some others, and not wanting 
their names to appear alongside of those of others who have con- 
tributed larger amounts, the committee in charge of this fund 
has asked me to nereafter not publish the amounts given by 
each one, but to simply furnish the names and the total amount, 
and to keep the amount of the individual donations for the in- 
formation of the committee only. 

I think this a very good idea, and since my last report of sub- 
scriptions under date of Nov. 4, when the total aggregated $80, I 
have received $94, making the total to date $174, the subscribers 
being as follows: Seneca G. Lewis, Sim Glover, Geo. L. Piercy, 
A. C. Barrell, E. H. Tripp, T. A. Marshall, H. McMurchy, L. H. 
Schortemeier, C. L. Kites, H. D. Kirkover, W. H. Heer, John 
S. Sanders, Everett Smith, Edw. Reinecke, Texas Field and 
Sportsman, Sportsmen’s Review Pub. Co., Buffalo Audubon Gun 
Club. 

Since this fund will be held open by me only until Feb. 1, I 
hope those who intend to subscribe will kindly send their con- 
tributions at the earliest possible date. Jas. T. SKELLY. 





Springfield Shooting Club. 


On Christmas, Dec. 25, the Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club 
will hold their annual.turkey shoot. There will be a programme 
of eight events, 125 targets in all. Principal event will be the 
fifth, starting as near 1 o’clock as possible. For this event there 
will be three turkeys to shoot for. Whether they will all three 
be put up for three high guns in one event, or have three events, 
a turkey for each one, will be decided by the number of entries; 
$1 entrance, including price.of targets. Loaded shells for sale. 
Nice warm club house. Don’t stay away on account of the cold. 
No sweeps. Hot lunch served at noon. Everybody welcome. 

MIsFirg. 





497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


WESTERN TRAP. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O.—The weather on Dec. 3 was very disagreeable, 
being cold, with some rain. The attendance was fairly good, but 
the conditions prevented the shooters from doing their usual good 
work, as the scores will show. 

Luther Squier was at the grounds, but did no shooting. Ile 
starts for the East again on Monday, Dec. 5. 

There are ninety-seven entries in the cup race to date. No one 
has yet tied Faran’s score of 2 straight. 

In the cash prize event to-day Gambell was high gun with 41. 
Ahlers, Don Minto and Maynard following in the order named 
with 40, 39 and 37. The practice shooting was cut short by the 
weather, and comparatively little was done. The scores: 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets: 





Targets: - 1515 20 Targets: 15 15 20 
Gambell, ° 16......... 13 13 15—41 Hesser, 16........... 9 11 14—34 
RR WP cece seca 12 10 1840 Block, 19 ........... 11 10 10--31 
Don Minto, 16...... 13 121439 Leever, 16 .......... 10 »33—81 
i .: Th BIBS: Falk, 16 ....ccccccec § 8 13-29 
i... ee 10 917-36 Andrews, 16........ 7 6 13—2 


Practice events: Peters shot at 170, broke 109; Roll 125, 87; 
Gambell 105, 83; Hesser 100, 66; Leever 75, 59; Maynard 75, 62; 
sshlers 60, 43; Falk 45, 25; Block 45, 25; Williams 30, 23; Andrews 
55, 32; Holmes 30, 16. 


Notes, 

Dr. Campbell and Jos. Haines, of Greenville, have been hunting 
in northern Minuesota. They returned home, bringing four moose 
and several deer. The moose were killed in seven days. 

Charlie Becker, of Dayton, proposes to hold an all-day turkey 
shoot at Englewood on Dec. 20. Rifles and shotguns will be used. 

The first half of the match between H. Oswald, of the Rohrer’s 
Island Gun Club, and Wm. I. Spangler, of the Welfare Gun Club, 
was to have been shot on the latter’s grounds, Dec. 3; but as Mr. 
Oswald is hunting in Mercer county, it was postponed. The last 
half of the match is scheduled to be shot on the Rohrer’s Isiind 
grounds on Dec. 17. The match is the result of the challenge re- 
cently issued by Mr. Oswald, which was accepted promptly by 
Mr. Spangler. The conditions are 200 targets, 16yds. rise, $100 a 
side. Both men are good shots and have many friends in their 
respective clubs, who will back their favorite with cash. 

A new club is the Champaign Hunting and Fishing Club, which 
has just been organized at Urbana, O. 

Sportsmen of Anglaize county are raising a fund for the purpose 
of buying and sowing a large quantity of wild rice around St. 
Mary’s reservoir. The reservoir is a favorite place for ducks and 
geese, but they always leave before daylight. The idea is to pro- 
vide plenty of goud feed, as well as shelter, so that the birds may 
stop fer a while. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


OssininG, Dec. 3.—The appended scores were made to-day at 
one of our regular bi-monthly shoots. Events 2 and 3, at 25 clay 
birds each, distance handicaps, for two prizes donated by Wm. 
H. Coleman. The first, a cake dish, was won by E. F. Ball, after 
winning by the toss of a coin from Blandford, who tied with him 
from 20yds. The second prize was won by J. T. Hyland, with 
16 from 16yds. This prize was a fancy clock. The birds were 
fast and the light bad. 

The team of this club, ten men, go to Poughkeepsie on the 
8:54, Saturday, 10th inst., for a team match. 

E. T. Ball made 21 from 19yds., which was fine work, 


Events: 123 4 Events: 123 4 
Targets: 10 25 25 10 Targets: 10 25 25 10 
E..F. Ball, 19........ 81721 .. C Emmeluth:....... Puctce’ Oo 
K R McAlpin, 16.. 31115.. H Orchard ......... S .wicg Ee 
C G Blandford, 20.. 717 w 7.W Coleman, 18..... 71213... 
J T Hyland, 16..... 41116.. W S Smith, 16..... é % s a 





Meadow Springs Gun Club, 


Puitape puta, Pa., Dec. 3.—At the club shoot of the Meadow 
Springs Gun Club to-day, Chandler, by virtue of 14 broken and 9 
added, was high man with 23. Each man shot at 26 targets. 
Handicaps, breaks and totals follow: 


Hap. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l, 
Chandler ........- 9 14 2% E Hansell ....... s 6": 3 





Depew ..... ok... 1. 2 .. Seita 144 18 
Chadburne 7. <> oe Mann . 12 «17 
Christ ..... j 12 19 J Martin 12 17 
E Jones ......00s- 2 


Sweepstake event No. 1, 25 targets: Chadburne 17, Depew 11, 
Christ 9, E. Hansell 9, Seitz 10. 

Event No. 2, 25 targets: Chambers 20, Thompson 20, Mann 15, 
Chandler 14, Depew 12, E. Hansell 13. 

Event No. 3, 10 targets: Chadburne 9, Seitz 7, Depew 6, 
Christ 3, Martin 6, 
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Sl sss nsession 


Gun Room Topics. 


Rewarxaste it is how a sportsman’s love of shooting in- 
creases side by side with his increase in skill in the sport, how- 
ever that increase in skill may have been secured. There are 
shooters, it is said, who are so devoted to shooting that they read 
every line that is written on their special subject, even to the 
dry, technical essays that sometimes adorn the pages of the 
journals of sport. We have met sportsmen well qualified to 
tackle the technical side of shooting, and even to enlighten ex- 
perts themselves on many practical points in the art of using the 
gun, as well as in the loading of the ammunition used in it. It 
is evident that they had made a close study of almost all the latest 
theories and discoveries in ballistics, and had brought them all 
down to the first principles of the science, which they found of 
service to them in their daily work in the field. They are, to be 
sure, by. no means a large proportion of gun lovers; on the con- 
trary, they are comparatively few in number, but their spoken 
word goes far with their brother sportsmen in convincing them 
in favor of or against a contemplated change in the accessories 
ot in the methods of shooting. Such men are always trying to 
improve theit shooting form, and in many cases it must be 
admitted it can stand some improvement. Few of them, in 
truth, are crack shots, despite all the study they have given to 
the subject; most of them, in fact, strange to say, would be 
called bad shots, who do not sce why they should lag behind 
if gteat pains in investigation can produce improvement in 
shooting skill. Consideration of the fact mentioned would al- 
most lead one to the conclusion that the good shot, like the good 
poet, is born, not made. And it is perhaps more than partly 
true. The good shot is born, but he requires development, 
whereas all the attempts to develop the naturally bad shot only 
result in making him a little less bad. So with the poet to some 
extent. Like the shooter, he requires education to do thor- 
ough justice to his talent, and without that education he al- 
ways remains a poet, perhaps, but a poor one. The uneducated 
poet is as rare as the unpracticed shot, possibly rarer and less 
to be admired. 

In every covert in England, now being exploited by shooting 
parties, the pheasants are skillfully driven over the guns. The 
popularity of this method is such that no one nowadays at a big 
shoot dreams of bringing down his birds in the older manner, 
now only to be seen in the opening week of the season, when 
keepers have to kill a few outlying birds. The most marked 
effect of the advent of almost universal driving in game shoot- 
ing is the striking change it has necessitated in the construc- 
tion of the guns, and in the ammunition used in them. To meet 
the requirements of the driver there have been evolved the 
driving gun and the driving cartridge. The chief object of manu- 
facture of the former is to avoid the close pattern with either 
barrel, and that of the latter to do away with objectionable recoil 
to the shoulder of the shooter. These two ends are gained by 
teking away all choke from both barrels of the gun, which be- 
comes a plain cylinder in the left as well as the right barrel, both 
of equal importance and doing equal work in the coverts, and by 
making a special explosive, of mi:d recoil, whose best points are 
brought out at distances round 30 vards from the muzzle of the 
gun, which is rather over than uw « the range at which driven 
pheasants are usually shot. What de pheasant shot wants is a 
light gun that gives its best killing pattern at 30 yards, and a 
light load of both powder and shot that, though thoroughly effec- 
tive at that distance, gives his shoulder no unpleasant feeling of 
recoil, even when fifty or a hundred cartridges are discharged 
as quickly as possible at one stand. He wants comfort for him- 
self in shooting, as well as efficiency in his cartridges, and he at 
the same time wants guns and ammunition that will kill his driven 
birds without smashing them to rags. And by the skilled efforts 
of gun-makers and ammunition manufacturers nowadays, he is 
enabled to get exactly what he requires, guns and cartridges that 
specially suit his method of shooting, and that only. 

What the sportsman understands of recoil in his gun he ex- 
presses by the word “kick,” or punishment inflicted upon the 
shooter. But this arises from a very general misconception of the 
thue meaning of the words, which are by no means synonymous 
terms. The old-fashioned term “kick” is the blow struck upon 
the shoulder often accompanied by a knock upon the cheek. But 
these results do not come with increased unpleasantness as re- 
coil increases—rather the contrary—depending chiefly on the sud- 
denness or slowness with which the energy of recoil is developed 
indevendent of its measured value in figures. It is the difference 
between the push and the blow, both, it may be, of equal strength. 
The quicker the explosion, speaking generally, the greater the 
“kick,” even though the recoil value may be less. But the 
rule holds good only up to a certain point well known to experts, 
when “kick” is decreased and recoil increased even to the strain- 
ing of the gun. The two extremes in sporting explosives are the 
slow explosion in which the energy is expended as projective 
force and the “kick” is absent, and the quick explosion in which 
the “kick” is strong, but a large part of the energy developed 
is expended in destructive force and the recoil is lessened. In 
such calculations the weight of the gun plays its part, and the 
lighter the gun the more the tendency to “kick’”’ is developed, 
assuming the same components throughout in the cartridges. 

The covert shooter, however, requires light guns, and yet Jess 


“kick,” and to supply his wants both the gun-maker and the 
ammunition maker, during the last ten years, have beon striving 
hard. They have succeeded in giving him guns that can be 
quickly and easily handled in the coverts, owing to their com- 
bined lightness and strength; that do not give very close pat- 
terns with either barrel at 30 yards, and that are loaded with 
nitro compounds that give effective results at that average range, 
and yet have no smoke, blow-back, or unpleasant, or even per- 
ceptible “kick” to the shoulders of covert shooters. Attention 
had to be directed to these points, owing to the quickness and 
amount of shooting necessary at each stand in the coverts within 


a comparatively limited time, when the pheasants are streaming 


thickly overhead, conditions very different indeed from thobe 
that prevailed before driving became popular in the shooting of 
all winged game. Times have changed, and guns and cartridges 
have changed with them. Close patterns at 40 yards and strong 
charges of powder and heavy charges of shot have had their day, 
and have become unfashionable, because unnecessary. Not 
onty have they become unnecessary, but it was seen to be de- 
sirable to dispense, if possible, with many of their drawbacks. 
These, when driving first came in, consisted of gun-headache to 
the shooters, with continued “‘kick,” inflamed eyes from smoke 
and blow-back, and frequent misses, due to too close patterns at 
short distance, of the birds from the gun. Then, again, the dis- 
tances having been shortened, lighter loads became. advisable, 
less powder and less shot, so that the birds could be clean killed, 
but not riddled with pellets. All these advantageous changes 
were only secured by laborious and painstaking experiments with 
the latest and most efficient apparatus for which the shooter of 
pheasants has chiefly to thank the manufacturers of both his 
guns and his ammunition, acting, of course, to some extent under 
his directions as to the precise description of accessories he re- 
quired for the changed conditions in pheasant shooting, attribut- 
able solely to his own sporting skill and that of his keepers. 
But the joint efforts of all have suc@eeded in raising pheasant 
shooting to the high degree of popularity it enjoys to-day, a 
popularity that shows no sign of decreasing hereafter, but rather 
of increasing with the increase of hand-bred pheasants, and of the 
pleasures now attendant on bringing them down in well organized 
covert shooting.—Nevis in the County Gentleman. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Moatclatr Gun Clut. 


Montcrair, N. J., Dec. 3.—Eight events were run off this after- 
noon. Events Nos, 1, 7 and 8 were for practice. Events Nos. 2 
and 3 were each for a box of shells, miss-and-out. Event No. 2 
was won by F. Engle; event No. 3 going to Bush on the fifth 
round. Event No. 4, 15 targets, all rightquarterers, entrance 
money to winner, was tied for by Babcock and Kendall, both 
breaking 11. On the shoot-off, Kendall was the winner. 

Event No. 5, 25 targets, unknown angles, handicap, was tied for 
by Bush and Cockefair, but on the shoot-off the prize, a pearl- 
handled knife, went to Bush. 

Event No. 6, 25 targets, all straightaway, was won by Holloway, 
he receiving a box of shells. 

This evening the club held its annual election and dinner. W. 
T. Wallace was elected President; Edward Winslow, Secretary; 
S. C. Wheeler, Treasurer, and C. W. Kendall, Field Captain. 

The annual reports showed the club to be in a very prosperous 
condition. 







Events: s 23 8.4.6. 6..3-4 

Targets: een »- FT FY 
PD ED  SpcBs peteubebaenseeeeas sae oe > ee oe es 
C Babcock. 2.2 oe ee 
W T Wallace, nm. 0.2.3 0 eae 
ER ae a ee mo 0 2. BB Bias, 
ee, EO RR eee 14 0 4 11 19 20 19 16 
C Hl Tiarteerene, CS... ccccicccpecoewecves oo. Dae: Be ae ee. wee tins 
Re eee 23 9 2 2 18 17 
CS ks SR, Bi ndeessccnene Ube cilededoswes »o 8 8:42 24s 
H F Holloway, 8 peetd. tae: Le 
R N Scheffcy, 10 er 





Handicaps apply only on events 5 and 6. 
Epwarp WIrnstow, Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Dec. 3.—No. 4 was the handicap event for the 
Mullerite medal. Three wins are necessary to retain the medal. 
wo tied for it, Messrs. Truax and Schram. - The latter was 
unable to remain to shoot the tie off. 

No. 5 was a handicap event for silver cup won by the club at 
the Rockland county fair; cup to be won five times by a member 
of the club before it becomes his property. The first “leg” was 
won by Mr. Fred Truax, his score being 24, including one added 
target. Scores: 


Events: 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Targets: 15 15 15 25 25 20 
Eickhoff ...... 1 9 214 214 3 20 319 14 
Keynolds ...... 012 es 012 116 118 om 
NRE vais ow siento 012 010 010 1 25 1 24 1 
Morrison ...... 18 26 29 318 318 
Schram ......- 29 32 310 6 25 6 


At Pinehurst, 


Tue full tournament programme of the shooting season at Pine- 
burst, N. C., from Jan. 17 to April, is as follows: 

Jan. 17—Fifty targets, handicap, expert traps; prize, sterling 
silver cup. 

Jan. 31—Fifty targets, handicap, magautrap; sterling silver cup. 

Feb. 14—Ten targets, right; 10 left; 10 unknown; 10 overhead; 
handicap; Tower trap; sterling silver cup. 

Feb. 28—Annual team shoot between the Carolina and Holly 
Inn, 100 singles, magautrap, scratch; shield for winning team. 

«March 7—Fifty targets, scratch, expert traps; sterling silver cup. 

March 21—Ten targets right; 10 left; 10 unknown; 10 overhead; 
10 double; handicap; tower trap; sterling silver cup. 

March 27, 28, 29—Annual Pinehurst Gun Club championship gold 
medal tournament; scratch; open to those who have contested in 
one or more previous tournaments; 50 targets, expert traps; 50 
targets, magautrap; 10 targets, right; 10 left; 10 unknown; 10 
overhead; tower trap. 

There will also be a shoot for the annual Pinehurst champion- 
ship cup (sterling silver), open to all those who enter the same; 
one contestant cannot take both prizes. 

The entrance fee for all events but the championship is 25 
cents. 

. The trophies cre all handsome Gorham cups and Frick medals. 

The traps at the gun club grounds are always available for use, 
an attendant being stationed there most of the time or sent upon 
request at the general office. Only the usual charge for birds is 
made, as the club members pay no dues, 





At Poist Breeze, 


At the Point Breeze race track, Philadelphia, on Dec. 3, several 
matches were shot. The weather was unfavorable for all the 
shooters, being cold and uncomfortable. Messrs. E. Buckwalter 
and J. Stevens were the contestants in the main event, the condi- 
tions of which were 25 birds, $25 a side. Buckwalter scored 23 to 
his opponent’s 22, and won. Each lost a bird dead out. The 
scores: 
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A sweepstake and other matches were as follows: 

Match, 10 birds, $10 a side: Aiman 9, McShane 7. 

Match, 10 birds, $10 a side: Aiman 8, Murphy 7. 

Match, 25 birds, $10 a side: Aiman 13, Talbot 13. Called at the 
end of the fifteenth round on account of darkness. 

Open sweepstake, 5 live birds, 30yds. rise, $3 entrance: Murphy 
5, Poulson 4, Stevens 4, Williams 4, Buckwalter 3, McShane 3, 
McAnany 3, Talbot 3, Thomas 3, Jones 3. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, O., have for 1906 
issued a calendar which is one of the handsomest ever issued by 
any ammunition concern. The subject is a field scene entitled 
“Noon Hour,” and portrays two up-to-date sportsmen, with 
pointer and setter, taking the midday rest by a nook of fence, 
field and woods. A number of quail, lying on the ground, show 
that the morning hunt has been a success. The subject, while 
familiar, is treated in a new way, and the coloring is so well 
done, that each copy has the effect of an original sketch. The 
Peters Cartridge Company will furnish this calendar free to any 
dealer, or will send it to any address on receipt of ten cents. 





Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
patented and are manufacturing the Iver Johnson revolver grip, 
a light and detachable implement which enables the user to hold 
a revolver firmly, steadily and securely. The manufacturers will 
be pleased to furnish full description to all applicants. 





Messrs. Schoverling & Welles, 2 Murray street, New York, 
have issued a beautiful calendar for 1905, which they will be 
pleased to send to the applicants who apply for it. A mallard 
duck, awing, is the pictorial feature. The coloring is realistic, 
and the calendar in its entirety is both ornamental and useful. 





Spratt’s Patent (America), Limited, Newark, N. J., has issued 
a calendar for 19(5 which is illustrated in colors, the themes being 
of dogs, cats, poultry and game birds. Everything pertaining to 
them in health and disease is listed in the calendar. It will be 
sent to applicants who apply early. 








Answers ta Correspondents, 


nen 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





Mr. C. F. Suback, City.—Your letter of Nov. 30 was answered 
to the address given (New York), but has been returned by the 
post office as not found. We have a letter awaiting you at this 
office. ; 








and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT. HARD 





They are nored foe this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Seheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 










Price, 50 cents. 








MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Assoc iation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leathe: 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New You. 





